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FRONTENAC AND THE IROQUOIS, 1672-1682 
W. J. EccLes 


America, Montreal and Albany. The French obtained the bulk 

of their furs from the Ottawa tribes, who acted as middlemen for 
all the tribes north of the Great Lakes; the Dutch and English 
traders at Albany obtained their furs from the Iroquois confederacy. 
When the Iroquois had exhausted the furs in their own territory 
they were forced to begin trapping in the area north of Lake Ontario 
and to become middemen, bartering English goods for the furs of 
the northern and western tribes.’ It was the keystone of Iroquois 
policy to prevent the Albany merchants from trading directly with 
these more remote tribes.” 

Here was the paradox of French-Iroquois relations; by reason of 
their geographic position and their calculated ferocity, the Iroquois 
were the greatest single threat to the military and economic security 
of New France; yet at the same time they were the only factor that 
prevented the Albany merchants, with their better quality and 
cheaper merchandise, from crippling the French fur trade. Had the 
Ottawa tribes been able to obtain English goods at first hand, it is 
more than likely that very few furs would have reached Montreal.* 

For a quarter of a century after the founding of Montreal the 
eastern Iroquois had kept it under siege in an attempt to divert 
the fur trade of the Hurons and Ottawas from Montreal to Albany, 
with themselves making the middleman’s profit.t But at the same 
time as the eastern Iroquois were attacking the French settlements, 
they themselves were attacked by the Loups, a powerful tribe on 
their eastern flank, and the western nations were being hard pressed 
by the Andastes who occupied the Susquehanna valley.’ In 1665 
Colbert had sent over the Carignan-Saliéres regiment; this access 

1Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New York, ed. 
E. B. O'Callaghan (Albany, 1855), IX, 80, Narrative of Governor de Courcelles’ 
Voyage to Lake Ontario, 1671; George Hunt, Wars of the Iroquois (Madison, 
Wisconsin, 1940), 34—5. 

2Paris, Archives Nationales, Colonies, Series C11A, VII, 213-15, Mémoire con- 
cernant l'état du Canada, . . . Denonville, Nov. 12, 1685. 

3]Ibid., X, 67, Mémoire instructif de estat des affaires de la Nouvelle France, 
Denonville 4 Seignelay, Aug. 10, 1688. 

4Hunt, Wars of the Iroquois, 34-5, 131. 

5Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, ed. R. G. Thwaites (Cleveland, 1896— 
1901), LI, 178, 188, 190, 196, 202, Relation de 1667-1668; Paris, Bibliothéque 


Nationale, Collection Moreau, CCMXLII, portefeuille LVIIA, 23-4, Relation de 
R. P. Chaumonnot S. J., 1661-1662. 


|: 1672 there were two focal points for the fur trade in North 
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of military strength had enabled the French to hold the balance of 
power. Courcelles, then the governor of the colony, had shown 
singular skill in his dealings with all the Indian tribes, making him- 
self the arbiter in their disputes,® and for the seven years previous 
to his return to France, the colony had been spared the fury of 
Iroquois attacks. 

In 1672 the Loups made peace with the Iroquois,” but the 
Mohawks and Oneidas, who had borne the brunt of the war, were 
considerably weakened as a result of it and by the ravages of small- 
pox.* This meant that so long as the three western nations were at 
war with the Andastes, the Iroquois confederacy had their hands 
full and were in no position to interfere with the commercial part- 
nership between the French and the Ottawas. 

This then was the balance of forces when Frontenac arrived in 
New France. It was vital to the colony that the Ottawas be retained 
as allies; to protect this alliance the Iroquois had to be kept docile 
either by diplomacy or by force. In the official instructions 
Frontenac received before coming out to Canada, he was informed 
that he had to ensure that the Canadians were given military training 
and to inspect them regularly, in order that they could not only 
repulse Iroquois attacks, but also carry the war to the Iroquois when- 
ever the King’s service and the security of the colony required it. 
These orders were repeated every year by Louis XIV.° 

In 1673 Frontenac made his famous voyage to Lake Ontario 
where he founded a trading post at Cataracoui. Before undertaking 
this expedition he invited the Five Nations to send delegates to meet 


6Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, ed. Thwaites, LI, 168-70, Relation de 
ce qui s'est passé dans la Nouvelle France és années 1667-1668; ibid., LII, 134-6, 
196, Relation de 1668-1669; ibid., LIII, 38-50, Relation de 1669-1670. 


TIbid., LVII, 80, Relation de 1672-1673. 8] bid. 
*Rapport de l'Archiviste de la Province de Québec pour 1926-1927, 4, Mémoire 
du Roy pour servir d’instruction au Sr. comte de Frontenac, . . . April 7, 1672; 


Paris, Archives Nationales, Marine, Series B, V, 26, Colbert a Frontenac, Paris, 
June 13, 1673; Rapport de l’Archiviste de la Province de Québec pour 1926-1927, 
57-60, Colbert 4 Frontenac, May 17, 1674; ibid., 80-1, Lettre du Roi 4 Frontenac, 
April 22, 1675; Paris, Archives Nationales, Marine, Series B, VII, 29, Le Roy a 
Frontenac, St. Germain-en-Laye, April 16, 1676; ibid., 94-5, Le Roy a Frontenac, 
Dunkerque, April 28, 1677; ibid., 160, Le Roy 4 Frontenac, St. Germain-en-Laye, 
May 12, 1678; ibid., VIII, 7, Le Roy 4 Frontenac, St. Germain-en-Laye, April 25, 
1679; ibid., Colonies, Series C11A, V, 205-7, Lettre du Roy 4 Mr le Comte de 


Frontenac, St. Germain, April 29, 1680; ibid., Marine, Series B, VIII, 76-7, Le 
Roy a Frontenac, Versailles, April 30, 1681. 

10Paris, Archives Nationales, Colonies, Series C11A, IV, 12-24, Voyage de M. le 
Comte de Frontenac au Lac Ontario en 1673; Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, 


ed. Thwaites, LVII, 26-8, R. P. Garnier S. J. 4 Frontenac, Tsonnontouan, July 6, 
1673. 
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him there.’? Some four to five hundred Iroquois came to this as- 
sembly." Parkman states that “Few white men have ever equalled 
or approached [Frontenac] in the art of dealing with Indians.”’* He 
goes on to state that “Frontenac conformed to their ways, borrowed 
their rhetoric, flattered them on occasion with great address, and 
yet constantly maintained towards them an attitude of paternal 
superiority.”’* Frontenac undoubtedly swayed Parkman’s judgment, 
but there is little evidence that he ever exercised the same influence 
over the Indians. If he borrowed their rhetoric it could have had 
little direct effect since he spoke no Iroquois or any other Indian 
tongue and they understood no French. He always had to address 
them through interpreters."* As for his use of flattery, the Indians 
were more than adept in the use of this subtle device and Frontenac 
appears to have been far more vulnerable to it than were the Indians. 
When he first met the Iroquois at Cataracoui, as Parkman points out, 
he adopted a paternal attitude towards them, continually referring 
to them as his children, but these forest anarchists accepted the 
relationship only so long as it suited their purpose, not a moment 
longer. 

At this first encounter, Frontenac appealed to the Iroquois to 
become Christians and to hearken to the advice of the Jesuit 
missionaries to remain at peace with the French and the tribes 
under French protection. He stated that having negotiated the 
rapids with a large force he could easily do so again and descend 
on their villages should they not obey his commands. He exhorted 
them to do their trading at his new post, and finally, he requested 
them to give him nine of their children whom he would have taught 
the French language, manners, and customs.’® In making this last 
request he hoped to inaugurate Colbert’s so-called “Frenchification 
policy.” 

When the Iroquois chiefs replied, Frontenac was quite taken aback 
at their astuteness. They thanked him for exhorting them to turn 


11Paris, Archives de la Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Series Amérique, V, 
341, Frontenac au Ministre, Que., Nov. 13, 1673; tee Nationales, Colonies, 
Series F3, Moreau de St. Méry, II, 30, Pére Millet 4 Frontenac (Onondaga), Aug. 10, 
1673. 

12Francis Parkman, Count Frontenac and New France under Louis XIV (Frontenac 
ed., Toronto, 1899), 73. 

13] bid. 

14Paris, Archives Nationales, Colonies, Series C11A, V, 274, Frontenac au Ministre, 
Que., Nov. 2, 1681. 

15Paris, Archives de la Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Series Amérique, V, 353, 
Frontenac au Ministre, Que., Nov. 13, 1673; Archives Nationales, Colonies, Series 
C11A, IV, 12-24, Voyage de M. le Comte de Frontenac au Lac Ontario en 1673. 
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Christian and they promised to protect the Jesuits from the insults 
of their young men. They professed to be delighted with the pro- 
spect of obtaining trade goods so close at hand but they requested 
more specific information about prices. As for giving him some of 
their children, they promised to consider it. But Frontenac’s con- 
stant reference to them as his children, and his demand that they 
remain at peace with their neighbours, they shrewdly parried by 
pointing out that the Andastes were their only enemy, and thus it 
would be shameful of him to allow this tribe to crush his children.'® 

Frontenac was now forced to qualify some of his statements. He 
told them that he could say nothing about the price of trade goods 
since he did not know what the cost of transportation would be. 
The appeal fot aid against the Andastes he tried to sidestep by 
stating that they could rest assured he would not allow his children 
to perish or be oppressed, but that it was too late in the season for 
him to organize a campaign that year. He assured them that, when 
they came to Quebec to inform him of their intentions regarding 
the children he had asked them to leave in his care, he would dis- 
cuss the measures to be taken against the Andastes.’? This means 
of extricating himself from an awkward situation, into which the 
Iroquois had neatly manceuvred him, was rather maladroit as he 
thereby implicitly obligated himself to give the Iroquois military 
assistance against the Andastes; assistance which he was in no posi- 
tion to furnish even if he had been foolish enough to contemplate 
such a move. 

Every summer for the next few years Frontenac went up to 
Cataracoui with some forty canoes loaded with trade goods, to 
confer with the Iroquois.'* This fort became the established site for 
all negotiations with these tribes and a strategically located base 
for the fur trade of the eastern Great Lakes. Thus Frontenac had 
a vested interest in maintaining peaceful relations with the Five 
Nations, for war meant an end to this lucrative trade. During the 
ensuing years his policy can be summed up as peace with the 
Iroquois, at any price. 

Within two years a sudden shift in the balance of power made 
this policy completely untenable, yet Frontenac persisted in it 
long after its disastrous consequences were becoming all too obvious. 
In 1675 the western Iroquois finally succeeded in defeating the 
Andastes. The Jesuits reported: “Depuis . . . que les Sonnontouans 

6Tbid. 

\71bid. 


18Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Collection Clairambault, MXVI, 51, Relation 
des découvertes et des voyages du Sr. de la Salle, . . . La Salle. 
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ont entiérement défait les Andastoqués, qui étaient leurs anciens et 
plus redoutables ennemis, leur insolence ne connait plus de bornes; 
ils ne parlent que de renouveler la guerre contre nos alliés et méme 
contre les Francais . . .”"® 

Faced with this sudden shift in the balance of power, and in the 
light of the colony’s meagre military resources, the obvious policy 
for the French to pursue was to strengthen the colony's defences 
and tighten their alliance with the Ottawas. In other words, walk 
softly and carry a big stick. Yet Frontenac did neither: instead, at 
this critical juncture of events, he embarked on a rash policy of 
expansion which made war with the Iroquois inevitable and at the 
same time he took no military measures to protect the colony's 
interests in the event of war. 

In 1674 Joliet had returned from his explorations down the Missi- 
ssippi. Frontenac immediately saw the possibilities of rich fur trade 
profits. He wrote to Colbert that, with a fort at Niagara and barques 
on lakes Ontario and Erie, communications could be opened from 
Quebec to the Gulf of Mexico.*? Here was a vast area peopled by 
tribes with an abundance of furs who were avid for European 
goods. Two years later Frontenac was at Niagara, speeding the 
construction of a new post.” 

Whether the Senecas were aware of Frontenac’s plans, and de- 
cided to forestall this threat to their commercial ambitions, cannot 
be stated with certainty, but it appears likely. In 1678 they invaded 
the Illinois country but were repulsed.” The following year, in 
November, la Salle built his post on the St. Joseph River,** to be 
followed two months later by Fort Crévecceur on the Illinois.** Thus 
in two giant leaps the French had advanced their commercial em- 
pire to the heart of the continent and outflanked the Iroquois. They 
now claimed suzerainty over the Illinois and Miami lands and 
thereby obligated themselves to protect these tribes. Moreover, this 
new fur trade base in the Illinois country was situated nearly one 
thousand miles from the main base at Montreal, the communications 


19Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, ed. Thwaites, LIX, 250, Etat présent 
des missions des péres de la Compagnie de Jésus en la Nouvelle France pendant 
l'année 1675. 

20Paris, Archives Nationales, Colonies, Series C11A, IV, 82, Frontenac au Ministre, 
Que., Nov. 12, 1674. 

21Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, ed. Thwaites, LX, 134, P. Jean 
Enjalran a . . . Sillery, Oct. 13, 1676. 

22[bid., 166, Recit d’un 3e voyage faict aux Illinois: Claude Allois (ca. 1677). 

*3Pierre Margry, ed., Découvertes et etablissements des frangais dans Touest et 
dans le sud de lamérique septentrionale 1614-1698: mémoires et documents 
inédits (Paris, 1879), I, 459-61, Relation des descouvertes et des voyages du sieur 
de La Salle. 24 bid., 476-7. 
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between the two being flanked throughout their length by the 
Iroquois who regarded the French action as tantamount to a declara- 
tion of war.” 

The Jesuits in the western missions, the Récollets at Cataracoui 
and the Sulpicians at Quinté, all reported that the Iroquois were 
preparing to strike back;** but there is no sign that Frontenac real- 
ized the danger implicit in this situation. In 1678 he had assured the 
minister that he was maintaining all the Indian tribes, even the 
most remote, in a condition of subservience to French interests.*’ 
The following year he informed the minister that Governor Andros 
of New York had convened an assembly of the Five Nations to stir 
up trouble for the French, but as they had contracted smallpox at 
Albany they now thought more of mourning their dead than of 
making war. In consequence, he anticipated that they would be 
more inclined to trade with the French in future.** There was no 
indication in this dispatch of any serious threat to French interests 
in the west. 

Then in 1681 the storm broke. An Iroquois army once again 
invaded the Illinois country. The sieur de Tonty, commandant of 
Fort St. Louis, was seriously wounded, an Illinois village burned, 
and several hundred Illinois women and children taken prisoner.” 
Shortly afterwards a Miami village was attacked and a number of 
prisoners taken.*® This aggression on the part of the Iroquois marked 
the beginning of a bloody struggle for control of the western fur 
trade, a struggle that was to last for almost a quarter of a century. 

In informing the minister of these disasters, Frontenac assured 
him that, if the Senecas and Onondagas did not offer satisfaction 
for their attacks on the French allies, he would order them to meet 
him at Cataracoui the following summer to account for their actions. 
He claimed that it was not so much the Iroquois who were at fault 
but “les artifices de certains gens auxquels les Anglois ont peutestre 
aussi joint les leurs” that had incited the Iroquois to attack the 
Illinois in order to hinder the explorations of La Salle.** At the same 


25Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, ed. Thwaites, LX, 134, Lettre du P. Jean 
Enjalran a . . . Sillery, Oct. 13, 1676. 

26Paris, Archives Nationales, Colonies, Series C11A, V, 5, Frontenac au Ministre, 
Que., Oct. 9, 1679. 

27Rapport de l'Archiviste de la Province de Québec pour 1926-1927, 98, Lettre 
du Roy au Gouverneur de Frontenac, St. Germain-en-Laye, April 25, 1679. 

28Paris, Archives Nationales, Colonies, Series C1lA, V, 12, Frontenac au Roy, 
Que., Nov. 6, 1679. 

29Ibid., 386-7, Frontenac au Roy, Que., Nov. 2, 1681; ibid., Mémoire due Sr. 
Duchesneau, Que., Nov. 13, 1681. 

80]bid., Mémoire du Sr. Duchesneau, Nov. 13, 1681. 

31[bid., Frontenac au Roy, Nov. 2, 1681. 
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time he stated that five or six hundred regular troops would quickly 
reduce the Iroquois to their former obedience and, he went on, “il 
n'y auroit qu’a leur en donner la veue, et les faire promener dans leur 
lacs sans autre acte dhostilité pour s’'asseurer un repos de dix 
années,”** 

Then worse news reached Quebec. A Seneca chief had been 
murdered by an Illinois warrior in a Kiskakon village. The Kiskakons, 
an Ottawa tribe, fearing the consequences when word of this 
reached the Iroquois, became panic stricken. They abandoned their 
village and fled to the north, without taking any action against the 
Illinois who had committed the act, as their primitive law required.** 

Such an incident was sufficient excuse for the Iroquois to extend 
the war to all the Ottawa tribes. Immediately upon hearing of it 
Frontenac sent the sieur de la Marque with a canoe load of gifts 
to the Senecas, hoping thereby to assuage their wrath and prevail 
upon them to regard the murder of their chief as a private quarrel. 
La Marque was instructed to request the Senecas to wait until 
Frontenac had conferred with them the following summer at Catara- 
coui before taking any action that might lead to open war. In the 
meantime, Frontenac assured them that he would oblige the Ottawas 
to make “toute la réparation qu’ils en peuvent esperer.”** 

The seriousness of the situation was now quite apparent. As the 
intendant put it :“Il est sans doubte et tout le monde en convient 
que si on laisse faire les Iroquois Ils se soumettront les Islinois, et 
en peu de temps IIs se rendront Maistres de touttes les nations des 
Outaouacs, et porteront le commerce aux Anglois, de sorte qu'il est 
d'une necessité absolue de nous les rendre amis ou de les detruire.”** 

The responsibility for taking some action to meet this threat 
rested squarely on Frontenac’s shoulders, yet he did nothing but 
procrastinate. In the spring, when the time approached for him to 
go to Cataracoui to confer with the Iroquois as he had earlier in- 
formed both the Senecas and the minister he intended to do, he 
made no move in this direction at all, despite the urging of the 
intendant, the town major of Quebec, and the Jesuits, whose views 
on the matter he had solicited.** To justify his inaction he stated 
that he could not go to Cataracoui without a much larger escort 
than usual “pour le seureté et dignité de [son] caractére” owing to 


82[bid., Frontenac au Roy, Nov. 2, 1681. 

33] bid., Mémoire du Sr. Duchesneau, Nov. 13, 1681. 

84Ibid., 390, Frontenac au Roy, Nov. 2, 1681. 

35]bid., Mémoire du Sr. Duchesneau, Nov. 13, 1681. 

36] bid., VI, 24—7, Extrait des avis donnés a la conference tenus chez les PP Jesuites 
au sujet des nouvelles venues des Iroquois, Que., March 23, 1682. 
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their being large numbers of Iroquois hunting in the vicinity. All 
that he felt it wise to do was to invite two or three deputies from 
each nation to come to Montreal in June. To justify his not going 
to Lake Ontario to meet the Iroquois he suggested using the pre- 
text that important affairs or some sort of indisposition made it im- 
possible for him to leave the colony at that particular time.** 

His reasons for refusing to go to Cataracoui were very weak and 
it is difficult to escape the conclusion that either he was afraid he 
would not be able to obtain satisfaction from the Iroquois and would 
then be forced to take stronger action, from which he shrank, or 
else he feared for his personal safety. That the latter might well be 
the case is indicated by his claim that he dared not go to the fort 
without a larger escort than usual; and three months later, in June, 
he wrote to La Forest, commandant of the fort, informing him that 
he had been told by the mission Iroquois who had heard it from 
the Nipissireniens, who had been told by an Iroquois hunting party, 
that the latter tribe were planning to attack him when he went to 
Cataracoui.** To place any degree of credence in such rumours, 
particularly third-hand Indian rumours, indicates that Frontenac 
was far more nervous on this score than one would expect of a 
French officer. 

At the end of July, Duchesneau made a final appeal to Frontenac 
to do something before it was too late. The situation in the west 
from all reports was deteriorating day by day, and he pointed out 
that the longer Frontenac delayed taking some sort of action the 
more ineffectual would become any action that he could take. He 
had received word from France that no aid was to be expected 
from that quarter; therefore in view of the defenceless state of the 
colony he regarded it as imperative that Frontenac should confer 
with the Iroquois in August, otherwise they would be led to 
believe that the French had abandoned the Illinois to their fate. If 
an attempt to mediate in the quarrel between the Senecas and the 
Kiskakons were not made, he warned, no one could foresee the 
consequences of such a failure better than Frontenac. He therefore 
suggested that since Frontenac feared for his personal safety, he 
should cross Lake Ontario to the Iroquois side on La Salle’s barque 
accompanied by the brigantine, both manned by resolute crews, and 
invite the Iroquois chiefs to confer with him on board the barque.*® 


37[ bid. 

38Paris, Archives de la Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Series Amérique, VI, 
244-5, Mémoire du Chevalier de la Forest: inventaire de production des piéces, 
Paris, Dec. 29, 1719. 


39Paris, Archives Nationales, Colonies, Series Cl1A, VI, 28-9, Duchesneau a 
Frontenac, Que., July 28, 1682. 
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Frontenac rejected Duchesneau’s suggestion, pointing out, with 
some justification, that to confer with the Iroquois on their side of 
the lake would show too great a deference to their arrogant attitude 
and so lower his prestige. But at the same time he assured the 
intendant that he still intended to confer with the Iroquois as soon 
as he had heard what amends the Kiskakons were prepared to make 
for the murder of the Seneca chief in their village.*° 

In the face of this inaction on the part of the French, the aggres- 
siveness of the Iroquois increased immeasurably. They plundered 
La Salle’s barque, its crew being fortunate to escape with nothing 
worse than a severe beating; they also plundered the canoes of any 
coureurs de bois they encountered on the lakes to prevent them 
carrying arms to the Illinois. Then one group forced their way into 
Fort Frontenac and plundered it of its stores.** 

In mid-August the Kiskakons, accompanied by delegations from 
the Miami and Huron tribes came down to Montreal to appeal for 
aid against the Iroquois. Frontenac reassured them that he had re- 
quested the Iroquois to meet him at Cataracoui to settle the dis- 
putes. A Miami chief then complained bitterly that on four separate 
occasions the Iroquois had attacked his tribe and carried off 
prisoners, whereat Frontenac could only reply that he would “faire 
reproche a l'Iroquois.” The Kiskakons then informed him that to 
make amends to the Senecas for the murder of their chief, they 
would give them a Kiskakon boy of eight or nine years, plus a belt 
of porcelaine** and a beaver robe, saying that they saw no reason 
why they should give more as it was not they but the Illinois who 
had committed the murder. Frontenac rejected this peace offering 
as inadequate; he ordered them to reconsider and return in three 
days with their answer. They returned, not in three days, but the 
following day, and flatly declared that their initial offer was as far 
as they were prepared to go, reminding Frontenac that the Iroquois 
had never made amends to the Miamis after killing a great many 
of their people. 

40Ibid., 4, Frontenac 4 Duchesneau, Montreal, Aug. 5, 1682. 

‘1[bid., 4, Frontenac 4 Duchesneau, Aug. 5, 1682; ibid., 21-3, Mémoire pour 
éclaircir les dispositions dans lesquelles M. le comte de Frontenac a laissé le Canada 
& Tégard des Sauvages et principalement des Iroquois [Paris, 1683]; Abbé de 
Belmont, “Histoire du Canada,” in Manuscripts Relating to the Early History of 
Canada (Literary and Historical Society of Quebec, 1868), 14. 

42In the early days porcelaine, sometimes referred to as wampum, consisted of 
tiny coloured sea shells which were stitched to sashes to form a —— These belts 
of porcelaine were highly prized by the Indians, being used to ratify treaties; the 
designs were woven to indicate pictorially the terms of the treaties. Later, glass and 


glazed clay beads, obtained in trade from the French and English, replaced or 


supplemented sea shells, but the belts were none the less prized by the Indians and 
commanded a high price in furs. 
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A Miami chief then declared vehemently that his nation would 
not meekly suffer the Iroquois attacks any longer; he and his warriors 
intended to retaliate in kind. Frontenac pleaded with them not to 
carry things to extremes before he had discussed matters with the 
Iroquois. At the final meeting the allied delegates persisted in their 
determination to seek vengeance for the losses they had suffered. 
Frontenac reiterated that he could not permit them to attack the 
Iroquois, but only to defend themselves; on no account were they 
to carry the war into the Iroquois country. As they were about to 
leave he obliged them to promise that they would not attack any 
Iroquois they might meet en route.** 

Despite the fact that he no longer had any excuse for deferring 
the conference with the Iroquois at Cataracoui, Frontenac still made 
no move in this direction. Instead he turned his attention to the 
colony's defences which, even at this late date, were non-existent. 
During the previous few years concessions had been granted and 
the habitants allowed to settle where they pleased as though no 
possibility had existed of their ever being attacked. Most of the 
seigneuries had frontages of seven to ten miles; a few of them con- 
tained thirty or forty habitants but for the most part twelve to fifteen 
and as few as five or six was the rule. The only stronghold in New 
France was the fort at Quebec, which was rapidly crumbling into 
ruins. At Trois-Riviéres there was a wooden palisade of sorts, but 
Montreal lacked even this. From the western tip of the island of 
Montreal to below Quebec, the colony could have been devastated 
at any time by the Iroquois.** Worse still, despite the explicit in- 
structions from the King that the habitants were to be given military 
training, so that they could not only repel attacks by the Iroquois 
but also carry the war to them if need be, most of the habitants 
possessed no arms of any sort.** With the defences of the colony in 
this state it is small wonder that the Iroquois saw little to fear. 

In September, while Frontenac was making a tour of the island 
of Montreal, selecting sites where forts were to be built,“* an am- 
bassador arrived from the Onondagas. This chief, Tegannissorens, 


43Paris, Archives Nationales, Colonies, Series C11A, VI, 5-13, Affaires traitées par 
M. le comte de Frontenac avec les Kiskakons, Tionnontataez et Miamis, Montreal, 
Aug. 13, 1682. 

44Ibid., VII, 213-15, Mémoire concernant l’estat present du Canada, . . . Denon- 
ville, Que., Nov. 12, 1685. 

45Paris, Archives Nationales, Marine, Series B, X, 3-5, Le Roy a la Barre, 
Fontainebleau, Aug. 5, 1683. 

46Paris, Archives Nationales, Colonies, Series C11A, VI, 21-3, Mémoire pour 
éclaircir les dispositions dans lesquelles M. le comte de Frontenac a laissé le Canada 
a l'égard des Sauvages et principalement des Iroquois [Paris, 1683]. 
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stated that in response to Frontenac’s request brought to them by 
the sieur de la Marque, he along with ambassadors from the other 
cantons had gone to Cataracoui to confer with the governor. When 
Frontenac failed to appear he had come on alone to Montreal, being 
assured by La Forest that he would find him there. On behalf of 
the Five Nations he requested Frontenac to come to a conference 
at Oswego, assuring him that the Iroquois had no desire for war 
with the Kiskakons, the Hurons, or the Miamis, but making no 
mention of the Illinois. In reply, Frontenac declined the invitation to 
go to Oswego, then expressed his pleasure at the peaceful intentions 
of the Iroquois, and although he already knew that he had been 
recalled to France, he asked them to defer their war with the 
Illinois until he had conferred with them the following spring.*’ 

The Iroquois were as much to be feared in diplomacy as they 
were in war. Although this ambassador had professed friendship 
for all but the Illinois, this was merely an example of their astute- 
ness. Their policy was always to isolate their intended victim from 
its allies and throw their entire strength against that particular 
tribe, while keeping other potential enemies off balance, fearful 
and disunited, by alternate threats and conciliatory gestures. 
Frontenac played directly into the Iroquois’ hands by accepting 
Tegannissorens’ declarations at face value. So long as the French 
were allied with the Illinois, the Iroquois were bound to do all they 
could to weaken this alliance and prevent the French from giving 
military aid to the Illinois, by diplomatic means preferably, but 
failing that, by war. The furs of the Illinois country were vital to 
the Iroquois and they could not be made to abandon their objective 
by appeasement. 

From his unenviable position in the enemy camp, the Jesuit mis- 
sionary, Father Lamberville, described the situation in uncom- 
promising terms: “Plusieurs insultes faites par [les Iroquois] aux 
Frangais sans qu on leur ait fait donner aucune satisfaction les per- 
suadent qu'on les craint. Ils profitent tous les ans de nos pertes, Ils 
anneantissent nos alliez dont ils font des Iroquois, et ne font point 
difficulté de dire qu’aprés s’estre enrichis de nos dépouilles et fortifier 
de ceux qui auroient pu nous ayder a leur faire la guerre, Ils 
fonderont tous ensemble sur lc Canada pour I'accabler en une seule 
campagne. ** 

47Ibid., 15, Paroles du deputé des Cinq Nations Iroquoises 4 M. le comte de 
Frontenac, Montreal, Sept. 11, 1682; ibid., 14, Conference de M. de Frontenac avec 
un deputé des Iroquois, Montreal, Sept. 11, 1682; ibid., 33-6, Discours de M. de 


Frontenac au Deputé des Iroquois, Montreal, Sept. 11, 1682. 
48[bid., 47-8, Pére de Lamberville 4 Frontenac, d’Onnontagué, Sept. 20, 1682. 
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Frontenac’s successor, Lefebre de la Barre, in his first dispatch to 
the minister stated: “Jay trouvé ce pays 4 la veille d'une guerre 
forcée avec les Iroquois et en état d’y succomber.”*® He made this 
statement after holding a conference with all the senior officials, the 
clergy, and twelve of the most notable seigneurs in the colony. These 
men informed him that the Iroquois were bent on crushing all the 
French allies one by one while keeping the French in a state of 
indecision and helplessness; then once they had driven the French 
out of the western fur trade they would attack the colony, wiping 
out the scattered settlements and making it impossible for the 
habitants to cultivate their fields. They stated that two or three 
times the Iroquois had been on the verge of open war with the 
French; the only thing that had deterred them was the fear that, 
while their warriors were attacking the colony, the French allies 
would descend on the Iroquois villages and slaughter the women 
and children. Therefore they had thought it best to delay and 
bemuse the French into remaining inactive while crushing the allies 
one by one, just as they had already crushed the Hurons, the Loups, 
the Andastes, and several others.*° 

Yet on his return to France Frontenac assured the minister that 
when he left the colony, the Iroquois “vouloient tousjours vivre en 
bonne intelligence et amitié non seulement avec les frangois Mais 
Encore avec tous les Outaouacs, Kiskakons, Tionnontatis et autres.”™ 
In support of this claim he submitted a memoir to the minister in 
which he implied that the Iroquois were being directed in all their 
actions by a foreign agency which he denoted by the vague im- 
personal pronoun on. He made it quite clear, without ever naming 
them, that this sinister agency consisted of the personal enemies of 
himself and La Salle. Thus he states that on had incited the Iroquois 
to demand that he should meet them on their side of the lake in the 
hopes that he would refuse, thereby causing the Iroquois to show 
their resentment at this refusal by attacking the French or the 
Ottawas, or at least the Illinois. These personal enemies of his were, 


49Ibid., 60, La Barre au Ministre, Que., 1682. 

50[bid., 68-70, . . . Yassemblée tenue le 10e octobre 1682 Composée de M. le 
Gouverneur, de Monsr. l’Intendant, de Monsr. !Evesque de Québec, Monsr. Dollier 
Supperieur du Seminaire de St. Sulpice 4 Montréal, des RR PP Beschefer Superieur, 
D’ablon, et fremin Jesuittes, M. le Major de cette ville, Messieurs de Varenne 
Gouverneur des trois Riviéres, de Brussy, Dalibout, Duquet, Le Moine, La 
Durantais, Bizard, Chailly, Vieuxpont, Duluth, de Sorel, de Repentigny, Berthier, 
et Boucher. 

51[bid., 21-8, Mémoire pour esclaircir les dispositions dans lesquelles M. le comte 


de Frontenac a laissé le Canada a l’égard des Sauvages et principalement des 
Iroquois [Paris, 1683]. 
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he claimed, so determined to bring about hostilities between the 
French and the Iroquois that they caused a party of Iroquois to 
pillage the French canoes and La Salle’s barque. On also incited 
two Iroquois to declare in their nation’s council that they would 
attack not only the Illinois but also the French, even La Salle 
himself if they encountered him, adding several insults against 
Frontenac for good measure; “. . . ceux qui les faisoient agir” hoped 
thereby to enrage Frontenac into attacking the Iroquois. But, says 
Frontenac, he refused to swallow the bait, judging that it was only 
a ruse, the insults being uttered by Iroquois who had been bribed 
by his enemies “et quils ne s‘estoient attaquez aux marchandises 
des gens du fort et emportez contre le Sr. de La Salle qu’a cause de 
la protection que M. de Frontenac luy donnoit dans ses des- 
couvertes. . . .” Therefore he resolved to do nothing more than to 
continue his defence preparations against an Iroquois attack “quoy 
quil crust en effet quils n’avoient pas tous les mauvais desseins 
quon publioit par ce que depuis dix ans Ils luy avoient tousjours 
témoigné de l’'amitié et beaucoup de sousmission.”™ 

At this one might well ask, if the Iroquois were not ill disposed, 
merely misguided, and if his influence over them was so great, why 
then had he been so reluctant to confer with them at Cataracoui? 
Moreover, he had overlooked a statement he had made over a year 
earlier: “. . . les sauvages saguerissent surtout ce que je puis leur 
dire pour les retenir dans le devoir que tous ces voyages quiils me 
voyent faire presque tous les ans au Fort Frontenac, ne leur donnent 
plus le mesme sujet d’étonnement quiils faisoient au commence- 
ment.”®* 

Next he states that, in order to give the Iroquois something to 
think about, he made no secret of the renewed protection he had 
accorded the Ottawas and the permission he had granted them to 
build forts in their villages and to defend themselves against 
attack. But according to Sis earlier account this so-called “pro- 
tection” consisted of nothing more than his ordering them not to 
attack the Iroquois under any circumstances. It is difficult to see 
how the Ottawas could feel protected or the Iroquois deterred by 
this. As for the permission to build forts, it is equally difficult to 
see why the Ottawas would require his permission before building 
them; in fact it is very doubtful if they ever made such a request. 
The idea of cooping themselves up in a fort was completely alien to 
the Indians’ concept of warfare; for defence they relied on the 

52] bid. 

53]Ibid., 388, Frontenac au Roy, Que., Nov. 2, 1681. 
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speed of their legs and the cover of the forest, for attack they 
relied on ambush and sneak raids; guerilla, not siege, warfare. 

Finally, Frontenac made the bold assertion that the Iroquois had 
sent their ambassador, Tegannissorens, to assure him that the Five 
Nations wished to remain on good terms, not only with the French 
but also with the Ottawas, Hurons, “et autres.” On the basis of this 
Iroquois embassy, Frontenac declared that he had felt justified in 
doing nothing more than to “tenir la conduite quiil a gardée en 
cette rencontre dans laquelle un autre moins accredité parmy les 
sauvages et moins instruits de leur maniére et des Intrigues du pays 
auroit pu sengager a beaucoup de dépenses inutiles et prendre des 
mesures préjudiciables a la colonie.”* 

Despite Frontenac’s efforts to obscure the true state of affairs, 
it is abundantly clear that when he left New France, the colony 
was in a very dangerous position. The moment the Iroquois de- 
feated the Andastes had marked the beginning of dangerous times 
for the French. Yet if Frontenac was aware of this he apparently 
did not inform the minister of the altered situation. Then in 1678, 
when the Senecas first attacked the Illinois, it must have been 
obvious that the French would incur the bitter enmity of the 
western Iroquois were they to build trading posts in the Illinois 
country and form a commercial alliance with these tribes. Whether 
or not the establishment of these posts was a serious mistake is a 
question that lies in the historical no man’s land of “if.” However, 
Frontenac was instrumental in La Salle’s obtaining his concessions; 
he was virtually a business partner of this so-called explorer. 
Had he informed the minister of the grave risks involved in estab- 
lishing a base so far removed from the colony proper, Colbert might 
still have sanctioned it; in that case the responsibility for the events 
that followed would have been Colbert’s alone; as it is, Frontenac 
must share the responsibility. In 1681, following the Iroquois attack 
on the Illinois and Miamis it should have been apparent to 
Frontenac, as it certainly was to others in the colony, that the only 
thing the Iroquois respected was strength. Any attempt to appease 
them they interpreted as weakness. It should also have been ap- 
parent to him that such a policy would be likely to have serious 
repercussions among the Indian allies. 

But considering the military weakness of the colony at that 
time, regardless of who was responsible for this condition, what 
other course of action could Frontenac have adopted? Actually, all 


54Tbid., 21-8, Mémoire pour esclaircir les dispositions dans lesquelles M. le comte 
de Frontenac a laissé le Canada a l’égard des Sauvages et principalement des Iroquois 
[Paris, 1683]. 
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that he could have done was to point a pistol at the heads of the 
Iroquois and let them try to guess whether or not it was loaded. 
In 1670 Courcelles had been faced with the same problem when 
the Iroquois began ary with the Ottawas and threatening to 
attack the French should they interfere. Courcelles promptly went 
up to Lake Ontario with fifty-five men, met the Iroquois, and coolly 
told them they had carte blanche to continue their war with the 
Ottawas and even to attack the French if they felt so inclined; but 
if they did, he added, he would descend on their villages and 
destroy them.” At this, the Iroquois ceased their talk of attacking 
the French and made peace with the Ottawas. 

Frontenac should have adopted similar tactics and gone to 
Cataracoui in the summer of 1682 to confer with the Iroquois as 
he had so frequently stated he intended to do. There he should 
have made it plain to them that the Illinois, Miamis, Hurons, and 
Ottawas were under the protection of the French crown and any 
attack on them would be regarded as an act of war against the 
French. A firm stand then would at least have put heart into the 
allies and the prospect of having to face possible attacks from all 
these tribes at once as well as the French might have deterred the 
Iroquois. As others in the colony pointed out, the Iroquois would 
have been rather loath to leave their cantons for a campaign against 
the Illinois if there had been the danger of an assault on their own 
villages. In March, 1682, the intendant, the town major of Quebec, 
and the Jesuits told Frontenac that if the French and their allies 
did not hang together, they were almost certain to hang separately.*” 
Even if a show of strength had deterred the Iroquois only tempo- 
rarily it would still have been worth while, for during this respite 
Frontenac could have made the situation clear to the minister, 
appealed for adequate military reinforcements, and set about rein- 
forcing the colony’s defences. Instead, he chose to procrastinate. 

This then was the state of affairs in Canada when Frontenac was 
recalled. The whole Great Lakes area was smouldering with war and 
preparations for war. No river was safe any more, every portage was 
a potential ambush, and every village wondered when the enemy 
would strike. The Iroquois were pillaging French canoes wherever 
they encountered them; they were already at war with the Illinois 
and the Miamis; the danger was great that the Ottawas would 

55Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New York, ed. 


O'Callaghan, IX, 79-85, Narrative of Governor de Courcelles’ Voyage to Lake 
Ontario, 1671. 56] bid. 

57Paris, Archives Nationales, Colonies, Series C11A, VI, 24-7, Extrait des avis 
donnés a la conference tenus chez les PP Jesuites au sujet des nouvelles venues des 
Iroquois [Que.], March 23, 1682. 
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either be crushed in turn or would secede from the French alliance 
and join forces with the Iroquois against the French. Had this 
happened the colony’s economy would have suffered a crippling 
blow, and in the defenceless state in which Frontenac left the 
colony, a concerted attack by even the Iroquois alone would have 
wrought havoc. 

Francis Parkman has stated that when Frontenac was recalled in 
1682 “he left behind him an impression, very general among the 
people, that, if danger threatened the colony, Count Frontenac was 
the man for the hour.”* A critical examination of the evidence 
shows no basis whatsoever for this assumption. Frontenac’s failure 
to comprehend the realities of the crisis facing New France, his 
weakness and irresoluteness in the face of danger, were faults 
enough, but he doubly compounded his sins of omission and com- 
mission by presenting the minister with a very distorted picture of 
the situation in the colony. By so doing he made the task of his 
successor immeasurably more difficult and thereby placed the eco- 
nomic and military security of the colony in jeopardy. 


[This paper was delivered at the annual meeting of the Canadian Historical 
Association, held in Winnipeg, June 2-5, 1954. A brief summary of the dis- 
cussion follows: 

Professor G. F. G. Stanley was very impressed by the amount of work which 
the paper demonstrated, and by the excellent use of sources. The problem 
involved, and the development of the argument in the paper demonstrated the 
difficulties of research in that period, where the available sources provided 
differing accounts of methods employed, and attributed differing motives. He 
felt, however, that the paper had gone a little too far. The struggle between 
Frontenac and the Iroquois had been viewed entirely through French eyes. A 
complete analysis would have to take the views of the Albany merchants into 
account. Mr. Mason Wade was reminded of Parkman’s interpretation which was 
written when Indian studies were in their infancy. Professor Stanley agreed 
that some of Parkman’s authorities had since been exploded. Mr. F. G. Roe 
also suggested that the Indians’ own point of view must be included. He re- 
membered being present in 1897 when a band of Stoneys had broken out of a 
reserve and were engaged in fighting another band. He wondered then, and 
afterward, if the Stoneys’ Chief was a “primitive mind.” The man was keen 
and astute, and though broken by wounds and disease, still embodied some- 
thing of “every ancient King.” Mr. Eccles felt that in the matter of taking sides, 
he had tried to render a fair appraisal. But certainly a check of the documents 
concerning the Albany merchants should be done. Buffington in the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, in dealing with the Albany merchants, had in- 
terpreted them as opposing the Iroquois attack upon the Illinois, for it would 
have been bad for business. They had only incited the Iroquois to action during 
King William’s War. ] 





58Francis Parkman, Count Frontenac and New France under Louis XIV, 75. 
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ARTHUR MEIGHEN AND THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY IN 
QUEBEC: THE ELECTION OF 1925 


W. R. GRAHAM 


Honourable Arthur Meighen to say that the key to his political 
misfortunes is to be found in the province of Quebec. It is true, 
of course, that some of the policies . advocated were never very 
much beloved in the prairie provinces; no man who was so out- 
spoken in favour of tariff protection could hope to win most of the 
western farmers. But, unfortunate and important as this weakness 
on the prairies was, Quebec remained his chief and most perplexing 
problem, Quebec standing grimly aloof from the Conservative party 
to which, and to Meighen especially, it attributed a long list of 
crimes against the French-Canadian people. Never was there a 
aed leader who had more bitter experience of “Canada’s cursed 
eritage of race.”? Not that Meighen’s perplexities and frustrations 
in Quebec had entirely to do with questions of a racial nature; there 
were troubles of great magnitude originating in a different source, 
some of which will be touched upon in the following pages and 
discussed more fully in a later essay. However, the situation in 
Quebec during and after the First World War being what it was, 
his great concern in that province was to regain some of that support 
among French Canadians which Conservatism had formerly enjoyed. 
In the summer of 1920 Mr. Meighen inherited from Sir Robert 
Borden the leadership of an administration which was in process of 
disintegration and of a party upon whose organization and esprit 
de corps Union Government had had very unfortunate effects. The 
country and the Government were beset by the difficulties of post- 
war readjustment. Social unrest was rife in the cities. The embattled 
farmers, encouraged by some political success at the provincial level, 
were going about the business of forming their own national party. 
And Quebec remained in the condition of unsplendid isolation in 
which the events of wartime and, most strikingly, the election of 
1917 had placed her. Truly the new Prime Minister took his place 
at an inauspicious time and the election results of 1921 were not 
surprising. Mr. Meighen’s newly named National Liberal and Con- 
servative party (a name chosen against his wish and advice ) elected 
only fifty members, fourteen fewer than the National Progressive 


1A. R. M. Lower, Colony to Nation: A History of Canada (Toronto, London, New 
York, 1947), 460. 
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party and sixty-seven fewer than the Liberals. Six provinces—Que- 
bec, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta—failed to return a single supporter of Meighen, and of 
his fifty followers, thirty-seven were from Ontario. 

In the ensuing election four years later, however, a remarkable 
recovery was made, in terms of seats gained the greatest recovery 
by any party up until that time. This fact might be considered by 
those who dismiss Meighen as an able man but lacking in political 
sense or talent for party leadership. In 1925 the Liberal Conservative 
party captured 116 seats, every province except Saskatchewan con- 
tributing to the total, and was the largest group in the House. 
Ontario gave sixty-eight of its eighty-two seats to Conservatives, 
New Brunswick ten of its eleven, Nova Scotia eleven of thirteen, and 
British Columbia ten of thirteen. Two of the four Prince Edward 
Island seats were redeemed, seven of Manitoba’s seventeen were 
won, and Alberta elected Conservatives in three of its sixteen 
ridings. The Yukon, as it had done since 1911, returned a Conserva- 
tive to its one seat. And Quebec? Quebec sent four Conservatives to 
Ottawa in 1925, all of them English-speaking, three from Montreal 
and one from Argenteuil. 

For Meighen and his party the result in Quebec was the one 
grave disappointment in a situation which, taking the country as 
a whole, called for jubilation. Nothing much could be expected from 
the incorrigible farmers of Saskatchewan but undoubtedly high 
hopes had been entertained that the Liberal grip on Quebec would 
be considerably loosened. The most cautious estimate by Quebec 
Conservatives was that they would win ten seats in that province 
while some others, crazed with optimism, predicted the total might 
reach thirty. The general expectation, judging by the reports which 
Meighen received, was that he could count on about fifteen mem- 
bers from the province. This undoubtedly appeared to be the time, 
if ever the time were to come, when the Conservative party could 
expect to recoup its fortunes in Quebec. The tide of opinion across 
the country seemed to be running strongly against the King Govern- 
ment and tidings of great joy poured into the office of the Leader 
of the Opposition from every province, including Quebec. But again 
in that province there was a dismal failure to win seats which con- 
trasted sharply with the gratifying success in seven of the other 
eight. It was a failure which had momentous consequences, not 
only for Mr. Meighen but for Mr. King as well and for the future 
course of Canadian politics. One is tempted to conjecture as to what 
might have happened had the Conservatives in 1925 added the 
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anticipated fifteen Quebec seats to the 112 given them by the rest 
of the country. They would have possessed an absolute majority in 
the House, though a slim one, and King would have had to resign 
immediately after the election. As a result Canadians would not 
have had the “King-Byng thing” to argue about. King, rather than 
Meighen, might have been the one to make his exit as a party leader 
and the legend of the former’s infallible political wizardry and in- 
vincible good luck might never have had cause to flourish. 


II 


The situation in which the Conservative party found itself in 
Quebec in the 1920’s was one of extreme complexity, so complex 
indeed as almost to defy brief and lucid exposition. Intense personal 
rivalries, baffling factional disputes, and rancorous racial antipathies 
beset the party, symptoms of the disorganization and confusion from 
which it suffered. While the decline of the party in Quebec can be 
traced as far back as the day in 1885 when the hangman did his 
work on the Regina scaffold, it was, of course, the war and its 
consequences which had brought Conservative fortunes to their 
nadir. The bulk of the French Canadians had been alienated by a 
number of unpopular wartime policies, chiefly conscription, re- 
sponsibility for which, quite unjustly, was placed entirely upon the 
Conservatives, and by the allegation, sedulously advanced by the 
Liberals, that their opponents were tarred with the brush of what 
was vaguely defined as “imperialism.” Not the least significant result 
of this was that the party lacked a strong French language press. 
There was no real, consistent support from the French newspapers, 
only degrees of hostility. Le Matin and La Patrie of Montreal and 
L’Evénement of Quebec were the least hostile but their willingness 
to defend the party was intermittent and uncertain. In addition the 
policy of railway nationalization, to which the Borden Government 
had regretfully been forced to commit the party and the country, 
seemed much more unpopular in Quebec than in the other provinces 
and was anathema to many influential English-speaking Conserva- 
tives of that province. This opposition to public ownership of rail- 
ways found constant expression in the two greatest Conservative 
English language newspapers in that quarter, the Montreal Daily 
Star and the Gazette. The former, under the frenzied guidance of 
its owner, the plotting peer of St. James St., Lord Atholstan, suffered 
violent paroxysms of rage, so frequent as to be almost continuous, 
at a venture which could lead only to national bankruptcy, while 
the Gazette’s criticism, though characteristically more dignified, was 
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no less determined. On this question Quebec Liberals and a great 
many Quebec Conservatives saw eye to eye and the latter sided 
with their nominal adversaries in condemnation of a policy with 
which their own party was so intimately identified. Thus through 
measures forced upon it during the war, by what its leaders and 
most of its supporters across Canada, and, indeed, most Canadians, 
felt were the inescapable necessities of the time, the Conservative 
party found itself in the 1920’s without that support in Quebec upon 
which normally it could have counted. 

To repair the damage several things were needed. One of them 
was an issue on which the people of Quebec could be aroused to 
follow the Conservative banner. Meighen believed that this could 
be found in the tariff question. But the tariff was not really an issue 
in Quebec, where Liberals as well as Conservatives were pro- 
tectionists. On this matter, as Meighen had brilliantly and con- 
clusively shown on more than one occasion in the House of Com- 
mons and on the platform, the Liberal party exhibited a distinct 
tendency to face in all directions at once. While he hoped, by 
making the tariff the issue, to gain accessions from among the pro- 
tectionist Liberals of the province, they remained secure in the 
belief that they could effectively control the trade policies of a 
Government which depended so heavily on their votes and were 
not much moved by Meighen’s argument that King would sell out 
to the Progressives. Nor could the Conservatives of Quebec be per- 
suaded that a continuation of Liberal rule at Ottawa would mean 
the end of the National Policy or that a united and vigorous effort 
to save the tariff was necessary. Protection had not come to an end 
under Laurier and whatever King might say for the benefit of the 
prairie farmers, he would not commit political suicide by seriously 
impairing the protective system. 

And so in the 1920's there was no real point of difference between 
the two parties in Quebec. The Liberals capitalized heavily on 
the conscription issue, as the campaigns of 1921 and 1925 made 
clear; the Conservatives did not care or dare to defend it but only 
wished it could be forgotten. There was a wide measure of agree- 
ment that public ownership of railways was wrong in principle and 
ruinous in practice. As for the tariff, there was no significant dis- 
agreement as to the necessity for protection or the likelihood of 
protection being maintained, whether under Liberal or Conservative 
auspices. On the big questions of public policy most of the people 
of Quebec were as one, whatever party label they wore. In this 
connection it should be pointed out that the Quebec provincial Con- 
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servative party organization was in no position, had it been inclined 
to do so (which it was not), to render effective assistance to the 
federal party. It was woefully weak, in part, too, a victim of the 
war but more especially a victim of the habit into which many 
Conservatives had fallen of supporting the sound business adminis- 
trations of Sir Lomer Gouin and his successor as Premier, L. A. 
Taschereau. Gouin had gained the confidence of a great many Con- 
servatives and Taschereau retained it, and thus in provincial affairs 
the line between Conservative and Liberal had become so blurred 
as almost to disappear. This not only weakened the provincial Con- 
servative party but also in all probability, contributed to the diffi- 
culty of engendering enthusiasm for the cause at the federal level. 

These things then—memories of wartime, and especially of con- 
scription which the voters of Quebec were not allowed to forget, the 
unpopularity of railway nationalization, the absence of any real 
disagreement among the people of the province on major issues of 
the day, the habit many Conservatives had acquired of supporting 
and collaborating with the Liberal provincial Government, and the 
lack of a strong press—all contributed to the weakness of the Con- 
servatives in Quebec and made the task of rehabilitation one of 
almost hopeless difficulty. Stemming from these aspects of the 
situation was another major problem—the problem of leadership. In 
part this was a reflection of the fact that Meighen had become since 
1917 Quebec's favourite whipping boy. Though by no means with- 
out his friends and admirers in the province, he was certainly 
persona non grata with most of its people, including influential 
groups within his own party who tried unsuccessfully to oust him 
from the leadership between the election of 1921 and his ultimate 
retirement in 1926. But also there was no commanding figure 
within the province to act as Meighen’s coadjutor. In Quebec the 
party was reduced to a state of rampant factionalism and fatally 
serious disorganization. Several aspirants for the kingship were 
active, all of them bitterly jealous of one another, but none seemed 
capable of attracting sufficient support to grasp the crown securely. 
The party seemed completely distracted, unable to close its ranks 
for the task of regaining that degree of public acceptance it had 
once enjoyed. Some man of decisive talent and great stature was 
required to take hold in the province, to restore peace among the 
warring factions, and to provide direction and inspiration. 

At length in the midst of the turmoil and confusion the man 
appeared. E. L. Patenaude of Montreal had been a member of 
Borden’s Cabinet but had resigned in 1917 in protest against con- 
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scription and Union Government. Subsequently he had been elected 
to the Quebec Legislative Assembly, supporting the leader of the 
hapless Conservative party in the province, Arthur Sauvé. After pro- 
longed and delicate negotiations Patenaude, apparently with con- 
siderable reluctance, agreed to throw his hat once more into the 
federal ring and to take charge of the 1925 campaign in Quebec. At 
last, it was agreed, the party had found a man of known ability and 
integrity who commanded the respect of his people and who could 
restore order out of chaos, “acting,” as a prominent New Brunswick 
Conservative put it, “as the Cartier to Meighen’s Macdonald.” 

The news of the new Cartier’s advent certainly was encouraging, 
although some misgiving were aroused by his first campaign speech. 
Firing his opening gun at Saint Laurent, Mr. Patenaude delivered a 
vigorous arraignment of the Liberal Government at Ottawa but at 
the same time, while disclaiming any desire to found a new party 
and proclaiming his fidelity to historic Conservative principles, he 
announced that he was “IN EVERY WAY FREE. . . FREE FROM MR. 
MEIGHEN, EVEN AS I AM FREE FROM MR. KING.” This may indeed 
have been the new Cartier speaking but it is not on record that the 
real Cartier had ever declared himself free from John A. Macdonald, 
even as he was free from George Brown. 


iil 


An explanation of Patenaude’s action in conducting an independ- 
ent Conservative campaign in 1925 may well precede some mention 
of its results. This in turn requires reference to Mr. Meighen’s career 
and to his reputation in Quebec. That reputation, of course, was 
very bad since he more than anyone else was identified in the 
collective mind of the province with the greatest of all crimes, con- 
scription, and the worst of all calamities, railway nationalization. 
While it is no doubt true that in democratic politics misrepre- 
sentation and calumny are occupational hazards which one has to 
accept, it is also true that never in the history of Canada have a 
man’s character, motives, words, and actions been more extrava- 
gantly distorted and misinterpreted than were Meighen’s in Quebec 
during the 1920's. As the people of that province were made to see 
things, the sins of Sir Robert Borden and his colleagues were many 
and terrible, both before and after the formation of Union Govern- 
ment, and the man chiefly responsible for them was Arthur Meighen, 

2Public Archives of Canada, Arthur Meighen Papers, J. B. M. Baxter to S. F. 
Tolmie, quoted in Tolmie to Meighen, Dec. 19, 1924. 


3Report of Speech Delivered at the Saint Laurent Meeting by Honorable E. L. 
Patenaude on September 20, 1925 (n.p., n.d.), 4. Capitals in the original. 
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the malign genius of the Government, the instigator of its evil 
policies, and the leading enemy of French Canada against which those 
policies were in the main directed. Here, one would gather, was 
the master of the wartime administration whose fertile intellect had 
given birth to an odious conspiracy for subjugating Quebec, the 
monster chiefly, if not solely, to blame for conscription and for a 
long catalogue of lesser crimes. Here was the calumniator of Quebec, 
the corrupter of the ballot box, the subverter of parliamentary 
government, the dangerous autocrat ruling in 1920 and 1921 by 
usurpation (though an autocrat captive of the “big interests”), the 
servile colonial ready, aye ready and anxious to dance to England’s 
tune, the author of national bankruptcy through public ownership 
of railways. Here, in short, was an all-consuming dragon whom a 
valiant St. George in the form of William Lyon Mackenzie King was 
appointed to slay. 

That Meighen would face a curtain of intense prejudice in Quebec 
was evident from the comments of the French language Liberal 
and Nationalist press on his elevation to the Prime Ministership in 
July, 1920. “It is logical,” observed Le Canada, the Montreal daily 
edited by Fernand Rinfret, M.P., “that the successor to Sir Robert 
Borden should be Hon. Arthur Meighen. Mr. Meighen is the damned 
soul of Unionism and today is reaping a sad recompense, that is to 
say, a lamentable succession without a future.”* Le Soleil of Quebec, 
the mouthpiece of George Parent, M.P., remarked that “In Sir 
Robert Borden’s cabinet, he appeared as the real dictator, as the 
champion of conscription, of the Grand Trunk [acquisition] law and 
other nefarious policies.”> Le Canada had a further comment which 
is worth quoting in part: 

We must base on his past record our appreciation of Mr. Meighen; who can 
deny that Mr. Meighen was the prime mover of the infamous campaign of 
calumny and disparagement aimed at Quebec during the war. 

. a group of Tories, of whom Mr. Meighen was chief, induced Premier 
Borden to introduce a conscription measure and to form a coalition arraying 
against Quebec all the English speaking provinces. 

This vast conspiracy of calumny, outrageous laws and stolen and manipu- 


lated ballots was directed against the province of Quebec; and Mr. Meighen 
was at the bottom of it all.® 


And finally Le Devoir, the organ of the splenetic Henri Bourassa, 
greeted Meighen’s promotion with a bitter diatribe against him and 
against Union Government, in which, it alleged, he was the domi- 


4Le Canada, Oct. 27, 1920. From a translation in the Meighen Papers. 
5Ottawa Journal, Nov. 17, 1920. 


6Le Canada, Montreal, Sept. 25, 1920. From a translation in the Meighen Papers. 
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nating figure. “Mr. Meighen typifies in his person and temper . . . 
whatever Anglo-Saxon jingoism contains that is most brutal, ex- 
clusive and anti-Canadian.” In the work of Union Government he 
had played “a personal and preponderating part. To ensure the 
passage of the most odious laws and the execution of the most 
revolting measures, he brought to bear all the ability of a crafty 
lawyer, all the brutal and shameless suppleness of a saxonized Celt’s 
temperament.” 

This line of attack was employed by Liberal propagandists in 
Quebec in the election campaign of 1921 and again in 1925 and it 
paid handsome dividends. In vain Meighen protested that he had 
never uttered sentiments or promoted policies antagonistic to the 
French-Canadian people, in vain he challenged his critics over and 
over again to quote any words of his in substantiation of their 
charges. They never did so for the simple reason that such words 
had never been uttered. One may comb the pages of Hansard and 
the reports of Meighen’s public speeches without finding anything 
that by any stretch of the imagination could be construed as an 
attack on French Canada. 

The tactics used against Meighen by the Liberal party in Quebec 
were nevertheless successful and their success seemed to vindicate 
the fear entertained by some of Borden’s supporters in 1920 that to 
choose him as leader would fatally handicap the party in that 
province. It was widely rumoured when the succession was being 
considered that Borden and most of his Cabinet wished to place 
the mantle upon Sir Thomas White, the recently retired Minister 
of Finance. Undoubtedly one of the reasons why some of them pre- 
ferred White to Meighen was the latter's unpopularity in Quebec. 
The shrewd and knowledgeable James A. Calder, for example, em- 
phatically informed Borden that he was “convinced Meighen is 
absolutely out of the question in so far as Quebec is concerned”® 
and Borden received similar advice from other sources. 

If Meighen was particularly unpopular in Quebec, what was the 
reason? As already indicated, it was not because he was on record 
with anti-French, anti-Roman Catholic, or anti-Quebec sentiments. 
The answer is to be found in his career in the Borden Government 
and the House of Commons. As the Winnipeg Telegram correctly 
observed, “His own superlative ability is the very thing which 


7Le Devoir, Montreal, July 9, 1920. From a translation in the Meighen Papers. 

8P.A.C., Sir Robert Borden Papers, Calder to Borden, June 27, 1920, strictly 
confidential. I am indebted to Professor F. W. Gibson of Queen’s University for 
calling this letter to my attention. 
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politically has weakened his hold upon the country. The cabinet 
put its reliance in him in every difficult task—in every task where 
opposition and antagonism would be aroused among special inter- 
ests. In every one of the outstanding cases of this kind he was made, 
in the language of the street, ‘the goat.’”® Meighen was, to an extra- 
ordinary degree, the work horse of the Government, both before and 
after 1917, and was called upon to draft, explain, and defend a great 
many controversial measures which had nothing to do with the 
departments he administered. A complete listing of the large number 
of enactments of which he was author is unnecessary here but a few 
may be mentioned as relevant to the present discussion. While still 
a private member in 1913 he framed, and in effect piloted through 
the House, the closure resolutions which the Liberals in opposition 
lugubriously denounced as the death knell of a free parliament but 
never repealed when in office. He wrote the Military Service Act and 
the Wartime Elections Act of 1917 and was the chief architect of 
that vast and complex edifice of legislation through which a number 
of debilitated railways became the property of the Canadian people. 
His ability to master the most complicated subject, his incredible 
memory for facts and figures, and his power of lucid extemporaneous 
expression made his services vitally important, even indispensable, 
to the Government. And because, having written such contentious 
legislation as the Military Service Bill and the various railway bills, 
he knew more about them than anyone else, because his talents as 
a debater equipped him better than anyone else to defend them, and 
because he never shrank from standing up for unpopular causes 
when he believed them right, he became specially identified through 
his active role in the House with policies like conscription and rail- 
way nationalization which were peculiarly distasteful to Quebec. 
When, for instance, conscription was being debated it fell to 
Meighen, rather than the Minister of Justice whose department 
would administer the Act, to bear the brunt of explaining the 
measure and replying to criticisms. Again it was Meighen, and not 
the Minister of Railways or the Minister of Finance, who was called 
upon to carry for the Government the burden of debate on the 
several railway measures. Thus, although these were the policies 
of a Government whose members were all individually and col- 
lectively responsible, it was easy for Meighen’s adversaries to argue 
that he was in a special sense their author. Meighen never sought 
to evade his share of responsibility for these things as for all the 
acts of the Borden Government. He believed absolutely in the 


*Winnipeg Telegram, July 9, 1920. 
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necessity and justice of conscription and did not hesitate to say so, 
even in the rural districts of Quebec. He believed that, in the circum- 
stances then prevailing, there was no practicable alternative to the 
acquisition and operation by the state of the Canadian Northern, 
Grand Trunk Pacific, and Grand Trunk railways and did not hesitate 
to say so, even in the city of Montreal. But he did contend, fruit- 
lessly though rightly, that he bore only the same responsibility as his 
colleagues in the Cabinet. This argument went unheeded in Quebec 
where he was condemned as the apostle of race hatred and state 
socialism. 

If Meighen had made enemies because of the prodigious amount 
of work he did in and for the wartime Government, their numbers 
and their bitterness were increased by his manner and method in 
the House of Commons. He was perfectly at home in the House, a 
superlatively able parliamentarian. As the Manitoba Free Press 
admitted, “Since the passing of Sir Wilfrid Laurier he has been 
easily the first figure in the chamber as a master of the parliamentary 
arts.”!° But his abilities were so obvious and transcendent as to be 
an affront to those across the aisle. As he stood in his place in the 
House, gestureless and dispassionate, delivering one of his incom- 
parable speeches or thrusting home the sword of sarcasm in a duel 
of mind and wit, he seemed to excite in his enemies mingled feelings 
of respect, fear, and dislike. More often than not his speeches, 
spoken in a resonant voice without reference to notes, were archi- 
tectural masterpieces, the arguments built one upon another in a 
symmetry of logic designed to carry his listeners inexorably onward 
from the basic premises to the inescapable conclusion. And in the 
give and take of exchange and repartee across the floor, in the 
tedious but important and more informal work of the committee 
stage, he was invariably there with a succinct explanation, a cogent 
reply to objections, an apt allusion, or a withering witticism. The 
redoubtable S. W. Jacobs of Montreal once gave what might be 
described as the most favourable Liberal estimate of Meighen when 
he quoted Kipling’s famous couplet: 


E’s a poor benighted ’eathen, 
But a firstclass fighting man." 


But with all Meighen’s great capacity for work and talent for 
debate, there was something magisterial and arrogant about his 
manner in the House which made it offensive to those on the other 


10Manitoba Free Press, July 9, 1920. 
11Canada, House of Commons Debates, 1923, V, 4640. 
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side. He could never suffer fools, gladly or otherwise. He had not 
cultivated that air of jaunty affability which was Macdonald's hall- 
mark; he lacked Laurier’s urbane charm; he was incapable of that 
obsequious humility which King affected from time to time. He 
knew not how to use the soft answer that turneth away wrath. He 
was armed with an unusually sharp mind and an equally sharp 
tongue, both of which he employed ceaselessly in the service of 
those principles and policies which he accepted as best. He asked 
for no quarter in debate and certainly he gave none. Not only could 
he digest mountains of facts, marshal arguments, and express him- 
self effortlessly with the greatest precision; he could also zestfully 
knock over an opponent with a crushing rejoinder or a devastating 
tu quoque retort. He delighted in puncturing arguments which 
someone across the floor had laboriously built up and presented, 
and all too often when he had finished the victim was left with 
nothing but his anger and frustration. This to Meighen was an im- 
portant part of the serious business of politics but it was not calcu- 
lated to win him converts from the other side. And since some of the 
measures with which he personally had so much to do were 
especially unpalatable to Quebec, he found himself more and more 
engaged in verbal combat with representatives from that province. 
They disliked his policies and, having felt the sting of his tongue, 
they particularly disliked him. It was unfortunate for his political 
future but it was true. 

Now all this may help to explain how Meighen had acquired the 
cross he was forced to bear in Quebec and why Patenaude, no doubt 
sincerely though how wisely is still a matter of dispute, felt it ex- 
pedient to declare himself “free from Mr. Meighen, even as I am 
free from Mr. King.” Judging by the character and success of the 
Liberal campaign in Quebec in 1921, with its stress on conscription 
and its appeal to racial prejudice, Meighen was a distinct liability 
to his party in that province. No doubt to some of Patenaude’s 
enthusiastic backers in Montreal, notably Lord Atholstan, there 
were other reasons for desiring an independent Conservative move- 
ment in Quebec in 1925, reasons connected with their lengthy but 
thus far vain efforts to discredit Meighen and oust him from the 
leadership. But while these people hoped to use Patenaude for their 
own ends, there is no reason to suspect him of conspiring with them 
against Meighen and every reason to think that his decision to declare 
his independence was dictated by his belief that he would thus 
serve the best interests of the party and help achieve, as Meighen 
described it to a valued friend in Montreal, “a repetition of the 
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independent efforts of Cartier and Macdonald which finally con- 
verged together into a sort of dual government.”” This, however, 
was not the strategy to suit Meighen’s desire. He impressed upon 
Patenaude the unwisdom of the plan and sought to have others do 
so as well. But the new Quebec leader was not to be dissuaded 


from his purpose and with his statement at Saint Laurent the die 
was cast. 


IV 


Patenaude’s declaration of independence had immediate effects 
on the party’s campaign in Quebec. For one thing the disavowal of 
Meighen debarred the national leader from appearing in the 
province on behalf of any candidates. For another, once the 
Patenaude organization took over control of affairs, those Con- 
servatives who had in the past been connected with Meighen were 
cast into the outer darkness, a clear case of guilt by association. 
Thus Arthur Lalonde, a Montreal lawyer, explained to Meighen: “I 
have not personally taken much part in the campaign as the organi- 
zation that has carried on the work did not wish to place in charge, 
or even accept the help of myself as I have been ‘to [sic] much 
near you. That, I was told by the heads of the organization.”** The 
Montreal Star and the Gazette scarcely if ever mentioned Meighen 
in their editorial columns, confining themselves to condemnation of 
King and praise of Patenaude, whom both of them supported vigor- 
ously, the Star in its typically flamboyant fashion, the Gazette with 
more restraint but almost equal devotion. Their news pages, too, 
gave the impression that the fight that counted was between 
Patenaude and King and their reports of Meighen’s speeches in 
other parts of Canada became shorter and less frequent as the 
battle wore on, as though he were a minor figure too insignificant 
to be of interest to the people of Quebec. 

All this, of course, was intended to free the party from the 
Meighen stigma and to prove that Conservatives elected in Quebec 
ridings, from Patenaude down, would be truly free men and in a 
position to pursue, if necessary, a course in Parliament independent 
of that set by the national leader. It was all very elaborate and very 
complete and very plausible. The only difficulty was that the Liberal 
strategists refused to pay any attention to Patenaude’s claim that he 
was free from the toils of Arthur Meighen. To them Meighen and 
his alleged crimes were too valuable as electioneering issues to be 


12P.A.C., Meighen Papers, Meighen to J. W. McConnell, Aug. 31, 1925, confidential. 
13] bid., Lalonde to Meighen, Oct. $1, 1925. 
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eliminated in this summary fashion. It was an ironical situation, as 
well as a bitter and humiliating one for Meighen: the Conservatives 
of Quebec attempted to avoid all reference to him, the Liberals 
sought to make him the central issue; the Conservatives tried to 
demonstrate their independence of Meighen, the Liberals succeeded 
in demonstrating how dependent on him they were for campaign 
material; for the Conservatives there was no Meighen, only 
Patenaude, for the Liberals it was the other way around. 

During the pre-election war of words Mr. King journeyed to 
Alexandria, Ontario, and accused Meighen of raising the race cry: 
Premier King cited Mr. Meighen as saying recently that the talk in Quebec in 
the last campaign was not of protection but of Mr. Meighen being responsible 
for the murder of their children. 

“In talk of that kind,” the Prime Minister went on, “Mr. Meighen is starting 
to raise race prejudices right in the midst of this campaign. He is starting to 
revive, five or six years away from the war, all the storms, passions, prejudices 
and feelings aroused at the time, when all true citizens have tried to forget 


differences of the past. I say that kind of thing is diabolical in a campaign 
of this kind.”14 


To this, according to the Montreal Star’s report, King added “that 
any man trading upon racial or creedal prejudices, using pure and 
holy things for his own ends, was unworthy the countenance of his 
fellow citizens. The members of his Cabinet approached racial or 
creedal questions with the golden rule, and the spirit of brotherly 
love in mind.” 

As, in King’s judgment, Meighen had raised the race issue in this 
fiendish fashion, the Liberals of Quebec apparently felt that they 
must fight fire with fire. At any rate they decided to concentrate 
on those very subjects whose mention Mr. King so much deplored, 
relying heavily, as in 1921, on the bitter memories and racial sensi- 
tivities of the voters. Of course in 1925 the Quebec Liberals not only 
had the Military Service Act to inveigh against but also Meighen’s 
alleged willingness in 1922 to commit Canadian troops to a British 
adventure against Turkey in enforcement of the Treaty of Sévres. 
In September of that year he had dealt with the Chanak crisis and 
the Canadian Government’s reaction thereto in an address to the 
Toronto Liberal-Conservative Business Men’s Club and had said 
in part: 

We were a party to the Treaty of Sévres and the trials and sacrifices that made 


it possible. There is no suggestion at all that we should send armed forces 
across the sea. Britain merely sought a declaration of solidarity on the part of 


14Gazette, Sept. 14, 1925. 





15Montreal Star, Sept. 14, 1925. 
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the Dominions the existence of which the war has demonstrated once and for 
all. Let there be no dispute as to where I stand. When Britain’s message came 
then Canada should have said: “Ready, aye ready; we stand by you.” I 
hope the time has not gone by when that declaration can yet be made. If that 
declaration is made, then I will be at the back of the Government. By that 
course we do not bring the country nearer war. We take the best step in 
our power to assure that war shall not come. . . . By any consequences of my 
decision I am prepared to stand.1¢ 


Whatever the implications of this doctrine from the standpoint of 
imperial relations and world peace, its political consequences were 
considerable, as the campaign of 1925 made clear. The speech was 
seized upon in Quebec as conclusive proof that Meighen was pre- 
pared to send troops anywhere in the world at the bidding of the 
mother country without even the approval of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. Surely the welfare and especially the unity of the country 
depended on the defeat of a man capable of so monstrous an 
intention. Here was naked imperialisme at its worst. What better 
issue on which to fight an election in Quebec? 

The tenor of the Liberal campaign in French Canada was well 
exemplified by a cartoon, widely circulated, it was alleged,’ by 
using it as a wrapping paper in the country stores. Its title was “A 
Voice from the Beyond” and it consisted of two panels. In the left 
hand panel a ruthless, not to say demoniacal, looking Meighen is 
depicted with whip in hand, driving Canadian soldiers to war. On 
the right the spirit of Laurier speaks to a voter on his way to the 
polls, followed by a woman in widow's weeds: “My friend, do not 
repeat your error of 1911. Vote for Mr. King, who was fighting at 
my side in Tory Toronto in 1917.”"* Then there was the cartoon in 
Le Soleil. On the one side stand Meighen, Patenaude, and L. J. 
Gauthier, a Conservative stalwart. Meighen says: “The last dollar, 
the last man for the Empire.” On the other side King is in the fore- 
ground with Ernest Lapointe, P. J. A. Cardin, and Lucien Cannon 
behind him. King is saying: “Not a dollar will be expended, not a 
man will be mobilized for the empire.” Unfortunately the spirit 
of Laurier could not be invoked here inasmuch as Laurier in the 
flesh had declared at Ottawa in September, 1914, as dutifully re- 
ported in Le Soleil: “It is our duty as Canadians to aid the Mother 


16Mail and Empire, Toronto, Sept. 24, 1922. 

17By A. J. Doucet, M.P. in the session of 1926. Doucet produced a large collection 
of excerpts from Liberal editorials, circulars, and speeches to demonstrate their con- 
centration on racial issues during the campaign. See Canada, House of Commons 
Debates, 1926, I, 301 ff. The following quotations are from this source unless other- 
wise indicated. 


18A copy of this cartoon will be found in the Meighen Papers. 
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Country, even by contributing our last dollar and our last man, if 
necessary.” 

Pictures could be effective, but for the most part the ammunition 
consisted of words. And such extraordinary words! Here, for example, 
is Le Soleil's treatment, in its issue of October 13, 1925, of the 
majestic topic, “Peace or War?”: 


Conscription! Arthur Meighen! 

Blood spilt! The blood of our sons! 

Spilt in far away countries, on the other side of the ocean! 

If it is to fight in defence of the cause of justice, those who want to may go. 
Their action is noble and generous. But who will submit to compulsion? 

Who, on the shores of the St. Lawrence, homeland of the French Canadians, 
will agree to allow Arthur Meighen to take our boys and send them to Turkey, 
China or India? 

To send them forward at the first word from England! 

Without consulting our members, the representatives of the people,—Parlia- 
ment! 

Without consulting others than Meighen and England! 

When we have no interest in this affair! 

Who wants war under those conditions? 

War for every purpose, and no purpose at all! 

War because England has many interests to protect in the petroleum wells 
of Mesopotamia! 

The blood of our sons shed, the public treasury emptied, the country dis- 
rupted, and national bankruptcy! 

He who wants all that will get it with Arthur Meighen. 


The charge that a Conservative victory would mean war was 
echoed by a campaign pamphlet used in one of the Quebec ridings: 
“A vote for Davidson is a sure vote for Meighen, the father of con- 
scription. If you want your sons to go to war vote for Davidson.” 
Meighen’s alleged responsibility for conscription and all its horrors 
was constantly harped upon by his opponents. He “is the author of 
the Conscription Act,” declared Lucien Cannon at Grand’Meére, 
“he is the author of the orders in council authorizing the police to 
hunt the conscripts in our rural districts and even to make use of 
police dogs. Do you favour his election?” “You are aware as well 
as I am,’ Quebec’s Minister of Mines and Colonization, J. E. 
Perrault, told an audience at Victoriaville in the county of Drum- 
mond-Arthabaska, “that Mr. Meighen is the author of all the in- 
iquities of the bleu regime. He is the author of the famous Con- 
scription Act, and he boasts about it. Young men of Victoriaville, 
you recall the sad days we lived through while Meighen was in 
power. You recall that even after the war, when all countries had 
pardoned the draftees who had not reported for military service, 
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Mr. Meighen still kept on their trail and had his agents filling the 
Arthabaska jail.” 

One of the most active campaigners in Quebec in 1925 was 
Premier Taschereau, who appealed strongly to memories of 1917. 
“How many young men,” he inquired at Chateau-Richer, “came to 
us and asked us to have them exempted from military service? But 
the Meighen-Borden law was inexorable. They had to leave for 
Valcartier. Sixty thousand of our sons fell on European battlefields.” 
It had evidently eluded Mr. Taschereau’s memory that the Military 
Service Act contained liberal provisions for exemption, that large 
numbers of exemptions were granted in Quebec, and that of the 
sixty thousand dead, not one was a conscript. Moving to Ste. Pétro- 
nille a few days after his Chateau-Richer speech, Taschereau, 
elaborating on his theme, was reported by Le Canada as saying: 


In the present contest, you have to choose between two men—Mr. King and 
Mr. Meighen. I do not want to be without Christian charity but I believe 
that I am guilty of no fault when I say that Meighen is the man of conscription, 
that he has sent our boys to Flanders Fields. He it is who, with his conscription 
law, has filled the cemeteries of Flanders with 60,000 Canadians. Has he 
grown better since? Has he reformed? Has he had perfect contrition? No.'® 


In his famous Hamilton speech, delivered after the election, 
Meighen charged that “never in the history of elections in this 
Dominion has a great party stooped to methods at once so dishonest 
and so dangerous as did the Liberal party in the late campaign in 
the Province of Quebec,” and read these words of the Premier of 
Quebec to illustrate what he meant.” This called forth a lengthy 
statement from Taschereau in which he explained that he had been 
misquoted.” However, as the speech had been given on the eve of 
the election there was presumably no time to correct Le Canada’s 
error before polling day. 

These few samples from the arsenal of the Quebec Liberals could 
be added to in great number. Their effect upon the electorate can- 
not be accurately measured, though presumably those who used 
them were confident of their efficacy. It is not exactly clear how 
tactics such as these served the sacred cause of national unity about 
which Mr. Mackenzie King was wont to declaim so eloquently, but 
if they did in fact serve their intended purpose some of the mystery 


and magic of Mr. King’s unprecedented success seems to be 
removed. 


19Le Canada, Oct. 27, 1925. From a translation in the Meighen Papers. 
200ttawa Journal, Nov. 17, 1925. 
21Free Press, London, Nov. 18, 1925. 
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V 


The result of the voting in Quebec was a severe jolt to those who 
had believed that a disavowal of the federal leadership was the way 
to a Conservative recovery in the province. Patenaude, reiterating 
his Saint Laurent pronouncement, had declared at Lachine in 
October: “The people of Quebec at present do not like to vote either 
for Mr. Meighen or for Mr. King. In wanting to be free of both, I 
know that I personify the sentiment of the Province of Quebec.”” 
But somehow most of the voters failed to see in him the personifica- 
tion of their collective self. Only four seats had been captured, a 
gain of four to be sure, but not a very encouraging gain nevertheless. 
More encouraging was the popular vote which was out of all 
proportion to the number of ridings won. About 34 per cent of those 
who went to the polls in Quebec supported Patenaude and his 
candidates, compared with a Conservative popular vote in the 
province of less than 21 per cent in 1921. However, considering the 
general swing away from the Government, at least some of this im- 
provement would have been made with or without a free Patenaude. 
Whether the party would have done better had Patenaude con- 
ducted the campaign as a declared supporter of Meighen is doubt- 
ful, but it is equally uncertain that the result would have been any 
worse.”* 

When the verdict was known the inevitable post-mortems got 
under way. The Star explained that Patenaude had been “pictured 
by the very large army of campaigners, mobilized by the Liberals, 
as no more than a stalking-horse for a leader who does not command 
the confidence of Quebec—and the burden proved too heavy for him 
to carry.”** The Gazette was disposed to blame the Liberal concen- 
tration on conscription and the war with Turkey which Meighen 
allegedly would declare as soon as he obtained power. There were 
many, on the other hand, who argued that Patenaude had done a 
disservice to the cause by setting himself up as an independent 
leader. In doing so he had, it seemed, implied his belief in the validity 
of the Liberal charges against Meighen and had also created some 
uncertainty as to his own exact position. If, as the Liberals claimed, 
he was not really free from Meighen, then those who supported 
him would be his dupes. If he was, then he was neither a Bleu nor 

22Gazette, Oct. 9, 1925. 

23In the 1926 election, with Patenaude Minister of Justice in the Meighen Govern- 


ment, the Conservatives’ share of the Quebec popular vote increased by slightly more 


than 1 per cent over 1925, while for Canada as a whole it decrease by about the 
same percentage. 


24Montreal Star, Oct. 30, 1925. 
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a Rouge, and one wonders whether the mass of French Canadians 
would wish to return members who might form an isolated bloc 
in the House of Commons. In any event he had failed to remove 
Meighen from his unenviable position as the favourite Liberal 
campaign issue in Quebec; his action had caused little or no change 
in the strategy which the Liberals had found to work so well in 
1921 and thus the chief advantage which his independent movement 
might have been expected to produce did not materialize. And, as 
the post-mortem letters received by Meighen made clear, 
Patenaude’s course had not healed the wounds within the Quebec 
section of the party and restored its unity and morale as he might 
have done had he come out as an avowed lieutenant of the national 
leader. The bitterness and recrimination some of these letters con- 
tain indicated that the party was still faced, as it had been since 
the war, with the urgent necessity of putting its house in order. 

As for Meighen, for all his disappointment at the result in Quebec 
which, at least temporarily, had robbed him of the office so nearly 
in his grasp, he could not bring himself to join in that condemnation 
of Patenaude which so many others expressed. Instead, some days 
after the voting he wrote a long and friendly letter to the French- 
Canadian leader, setting forth his reflections on the causes of the 
adverse result there and expressing his appreciation of Patenaude’s 
efforts: 


I have waited until the smoke cleared away before writing. My desire is 
merely to put in words an expression of admiration of the excellent campaign 
you conducted, and of sincere regret that greater results did not accrue. 

Without the least hesitation I say to you that I have no feelings toward you 
but feelings of gratitude and loyalty. Whether the course which you felt it 
best to pursue was wise or not is another question which I will ale to later 
only briefly. The fact is you adhered loyally to the statement of intention which 
you gave to me, and no doubt you adhered in the face of strong and persistent 
pressure. I can never cease to admire both the signal honesty which char- 
acterized your course and the notable energy with which it was pursued. The 
speeches you delivered were masterpieces of dignity and power. 

We both of course remember the rather long period which preceded your 
decision to enter the fray. Forgive me if I say again that I think the advice 
which I urged so persistently was right. I think you would have done better to 
have stayed definitely and unwaveringly with me, and that we had gone into 
battle and fought through to the end together. The dangers of the course 
which you conscientiously thought it best to take were pointed out by me at 
the time, and the experience of the contest has shown that these were the very 
dangers and difficulties which appeared. 

The above is stated not in any belief that I have anything in the way of 
personal strength in the province of Quebec; it is stated rather in the belief 
that the standing aside of the official Conservative party from direct association 
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with myself as leader tended to convince the people that the disapproval in 
which many men held me was justified, and to leave my reputation after the 
campaign rather worse than better than it was when the campaign began. It 
is impossible for a party to win if the public feel that the man who will be at the 
head of the Government in the event of the party’s success has not the con- 
fidence of the party itself. It is quite possible, of course, that there will be a 
reaction against the diabolical methods the Liberal leaders adopted repeatedly 
in recent elections, and put in practice in the most malevolent and dishonour- 
able form in the late election. The statement you made to the press after the 
result was known was characterized both by justice and by truth. There can 
never be unity in Canada while a political party employs the base and 
poisonous weapons used by the Liberals in the late contest. For the use of 
these weapons in this campaign there has not been the faintest shadow of 
excuse. In the rest of Canada we managed to get concentration of thought 
on the issues of to-day. There was nothing, even from the mouth of the most 
obscure speaker or the columns of the most irresponsible journal, in the way 
of racial appeal or appeal to the hostilities of years gone by. 

May I ask you to count me, however, not as a critic but as an admirer. I can 
never forget your steadfast courage, your impressive eloquence, and your 
undaunted Canadianism.?5 


*5P.A.C., Meighen Papers, Meighen to Patenaude, Nov. 4, 1925. 








THE DEFENCE COMMITTEE: A FORERUNNER OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF IMPERIAL DEFENCE® 


ZARA SHAKOW 


HE Committee of Imperial Defence is an excellent example 

of the development of an ad hoc committee into a permanent 

part of the cabinet system. The simplest and earliest form 
of the Committee revealed most of the basic problems involved in 
the establishment of a co-ordinating defence body. Subsequent re- 
organizations attempted to deal with these recurring difficulties until 
the modern administrative organ emerged before the First World 
War. 

Sir Ivor Jennings states that the Committee originated in the 
Hartington Commission report of May, 1890." This Commission in 
its review of plans for a reorganization of the War Office stressed 
the need for a cabinet subcommittee with military and naval repre- 
sentatives to consider problems of joint military and naval strategy. 
The first successful attempt to constitute such a committee was 
made in 1895 under the leadership of the Duke of Devonshire.* The 
Defence Committee met irregularly and varied in its composition. 
No permanent staff was attached to the Committee and only one 
Foreign Office clerk was present to take occasional minutes and 
draw up summaries. Most authorities agree that the Defence Com- 
mittee was a “mere committee of cabinet ministers, leading a very 
desultory existence.”* For the administrative historian, this experi- 
ment contains much of interest. 

From its inception, the Committee reflected a fundamental 
division of opinion both as to its composition and its purpose. 
Almost immediately after the Salisbury Government took office in 
June, 1895, the Duke of Devonshire opened conversations with 
Lord Lansdowne, the Secretary of War, and G. J. Goschen, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. The service departments were wary of 
any attempt on the part of the civilian members of the Cabinet to 

*I am indebted to the Duke of Devonshire for permission to use the unpublished 
letters of the eighth Duke of Devonshire included in the Family Papers of the Dukes 
of Devonshire, preserved at Chatsworth, and to the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women who made the research in England _— 

1Sir Ivor Jennings, Cabinet Government (Cambridge, 1951), 271. 

2As Lord Hartington he had been Secretary for War in Gladstone’s second Cabinet. 


He was a Liberal Unionist member of Salisbury’s 1895 Cabinet, with the post of 
Lord President of the Council. 


3R. C. K. Ensor, England, 1870-1914 (Oxford, 1936), 361. 
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participate in discussions of defence strategy. The familiar quarrel 
between the amateur and the professional, the civilian and the 
military man flared up in the exchanges which followed. 

The Hartington Commission in its majority report had recom- 
mended a “joint military council which should probably be pre- 
sided over by the Prime Minister and consist of the Parliamentary 
heads of the two services and their professional advisors.”* The 
Admiralty more than the War Office feared that its independence 
might be curtailed if it were subject to such a body. G. J. Goschen, 
a most active supporter of his department’s views, pointed out that 
there already existed, unknown to the Prime Minister, a “joint Naval 
and Military Committee, which meets as occasions arise and dis- 
cusses all the large questions where Army and Navy co-operation are 
necessary.” Any additional body composed of cabinet ministers 
should only be an advisory appendage to this already existing pro- 
fessional core. Fearful that the civilian ministers would impose 
their conception of the new committee, G. J. Goschen approached 
the Prime Minister directly. “I had a bitter, very bitter conversation 
with Salisbury on the subject. He very characteristically pooh- 
poohed the present Naval and Military Defence Committee as the 
members were all professionals and professionals were always nar- 
row-minded. It was all very well for them to work up a case but 
they could practically decide nothing.”* 

Against this background of conflict, the Duke of Devonshire was 
forced to exercise all his tact to establish the Committee. With the 
lukewarm support of the Prime Minister and Lord Lansdowne, one 
committee made up of both the parliamentary and professional 
heads of the defence departments was created. Meeting under the 
chairmanship of the Duke of Devonshire, it consisted of Lord 
Lansdowne, the Director of Military Intelligence, the Director of 
Military Operations, G. J. Goschen, the Director of Naval Intel- 
ligence, and the First Sea Lord. Lord Salisbury, an infrequent 
visitor, was kept informed of the Committee’s proceedings, but the 
Hartington Commission’s recommendation that the Prime Minister 
conduct these meetings was not put into practice, as Lord Salisbury 
was not interested in technical discussions of defence problems. 
The Devonshire-Salisbury correspondence indicates that the Prime 
Minister lent his support to the Duke’s attempt to reconcile the 


4Cd. 5979 (1890), p. vi. 


5Duke of Devonshire Mss., 340/2644, G. J. Goschen to the Duke of Devonshire, 
Aug. 28, 1895. 


*Ibid., 340/2647, G. J. Goschen to the Duke of Devonshire, Sept. 6, 1895. 
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First Lord of the Admiralty to the Committee’s existence, and did 
attend some of the more important meetings on general policy. 

Other members of the Cabinet, particularly Joseph Chamberlain, 
the Colonial Secretary, and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, were frequent visitors. A. J. Balfour played a 
leading role in the setting up of the Committee and after 1900 
became a regular member of the group. The Secretary of State for 
India and T. H. Sanderson, the Permanent Under-Secretary of the 
Foreign Office, were in constant touch with the chairman of the 
Committee.” 

The arguments over the question of membership were followed 
by equally forthright exchanges on the scope and power of the 
proposed Committee. These conflicts continued even after the group 
was set up. The members agreed with Balfour's original proposals 
of 1895 that the agenda should be as elastic as possible and should 
focus on problems common to the two defence departments. Most 
of the members felt that the Committee’s role should be limited to 
that of an advisory body, both to the Cabinet and to the War Office 


and Admiralty. Lord Salisbury, for the most part, concurred with 
this opinion. 


What is the use of the army and navy? And if there are many uses in what 
order of urgency do they stand? That question answered, there comes the 
question are they as fit as they might be for their uses and how could they be 
made fitter. For the first order of questions the Committee of Defence will in 
fact be the nucleus of a subcommittee of the Cabinet. For the second order of 
questions it will be a fusion of the War Office and Admiralty together.® 


When it came to putting these general theories into practice, 
however, the chairman again ran into the eee of the 
Admiralty. Lord Salisbury was probably correct when he suggested 
that Goschen was jealous of the new body and that his jealousy 
was encouraged by his entourage.® This did not make the Duke of 
Devonshire’s problem any simpler. The First Lord of the Admiralty 
was opposed to any open discussion of the Navy’s plans in case of a 
war with France in 1898. At that time, he expressed his anxiety as 


tIbid., 340/2659, T. H. Sanderson to the Duke of Devonshire, Oct. 27, 1895. “I 
met Lascelles this afternoon who told me that you had been studying the reported 
agreement between Russia and China as to a railway between Port Arthur and 
Vladivostok. It may interest you to know at once that we have received a telegram 
from O’Conor [Minister at Peking] saying that he does not believe that there is any 
truth in the Times telegram. That was on the whole my conclusion. . . . 

“I will call at Devonshire House on my way to the Office . . . in case you should 
like to discuss it further.” 


8Ibid., 340/2657, Lord Salisbury to the Duke of Devonshire, Oct. 19, 1896. 
®]bid. 
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to “the extent to which the Committee of Defence was to exercise 
surveillance over the Defence Departments.”?° “Is the Defence Com- 
mittee to be our public council for the discussion of campaigns? Is 
Sir T. Richards to be cross-examined as to what the fleet can or 
ought to do? I should demur very strongly to any desultory strategic 
discussions.”"* The usually placid chairman seems to have lost his 
patience with Goschen’s attempt to block discussions. “If there is to 
be a Defence Committee at all, I think there must be something 
for it to consider, when war with France seems at least possible 
if not with France and Russia.”” 

If Lord Lansdowne was more co-operative, the War Office was 
no more anxious than the Admiralty to share information. With 
regard to the same crisis, the Duke of Devonshire pointed out that 
there had been no interchange between the two departments as to 
possible war preparations in spite of the existence of detailed pro- 
grammes within each. If the conflict over membership involved the 
quarrel between amateur and professional, the subjects for dis- 
cussion brought out the rivalries and distrust which existed between 
the Army and Navy. 

The actual topics discussed covered a wide area of activity. 
General strategic considerations, problems of special areas (particu- 
larly India), and the condition of the fighting services were all sub- 
jects of papers presented by the professional advisors. A subject for 
discussion might be raised by any member of the Committee. In 
1896, for instance, the Duke of Devonshire proposed that the 
Defence Committee consider a revision of England's customary at- 
titude towards Turkey: “Certain changes in the relations between 
some of the European powers, . . . as well as an apparent change 
of public opinion in England, seem to make it important to form 
clear and definite views as to the nature of the interests which Great 
Britain has in the Mediterranean and the means by which they can 
be defended.” He asked the Prime Minister’s approval for a recon- 
sideration of the Dardanelles problem and suggested that the 
“expert members of the Committee should be asked to consider the 
strategical points of the question with a view to their discussion by 
the Committee.”'* The agenda should include a consideration of the 
effects of opening the Straits to Russia alone or to all nations. What 
could England do to prevent such an eventuality? What policy 
could be adopted if nothing short of war could keep the Straits 

10Tbid., 340/2762, Duke of Devonshire to G. J. Goschen, March 23, 1898. 

11]bid., 340/2759, G. J. Goschen to the Duke of Devonshire, March 12, 1898. 


12Ibid., 340/2762, Duke of Devonshire to G. J. Goschen, March 23, 1898. 
13]bid., 340/2684, Duke of Devonshire to Lord Salisbury, March 2, 1896. 
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closed? Lord Salisbury agreed that these and other questions 
should be considered by the Committee. 


I concur in the view that our Mediterranean policy requires consideration in 
view of the changes which have taken place since it was fixed by the Treaty 
of Paris forty years ago. I shall, therefore, be very willing to attend a Com- 
mittee of Defence upon this question. In addition to the question of the 
Straits, we should consider the strategical value of Egypt, the extent of the 
advantage conferred by the Suez Canal, the British interest involved in main- 
taining the status quo of the Moroccan coast, the arguments for and against 
guaranteeing the principal Italian ports.'* 


After securing the Prime Minister’s approval, the President of the 
Council conducted private conversations with Goschen and Lans- 
downe; and at subsequent meetings of the Defence Committee, to 
which Lord Salisbury probably came, papers dealing with Medi- 
terranean policy were presented by the Directors of Military and 
Naval Intelligence. It was decided that it was impossible to force 
the Dardanelles without an all-out war and that it was to the 
advantage of Great Britain to press for the internationalization of 
the Straits. In this instance, we are provided with an interesting 
illustration of the procedure of the Committee. 

The Committee's report was discussed in the Cabinet in the fall 
of 1896. While a majority of the Cabinet including the Prime 
Minister supported the views expressed, a minority objected to any 
change in England’s traditional role. Lord Salisbury assured the 
Cabinet that the whole discussion was “theoretical” as neither the 
Emperor of Russia, the Emperor of Austria, nor the Kaiser wished 
to reopen the Straits question, and he himself had no intention of 
seizing the initiative. 

Another set of topics arose from the demands of Lord Lansdowne 
and Goschen for a demarcation of the respective responsibilities of 
their departments in case of a war with France or in South Africa. 
Nor could the influence of Joseph Chamberlain, never a passive 
man, be ignored, and consequently problems of colonial defence 
played a larger and larger role in the Committee's deliberations. No 
colonial representatives were present at these deliberations but 
Chamberlain seems to have circulated some of the Committee’s 
conclusions to the colonial governors, and the Indian authorities 


were asked to participate in drawing up strategic plans for the 
northern Indian frontier.’® 


14] bid., 340/2685, Lord Salisbury to the Duke of Devonshire, March 2, 1896. 

15[bid., 340/2695, Lord Salisbury to G. J. Goschen, Sept. 16, 1896. 

16Campbell-Bannerman Mss., British Museum Add. Mss. 41213, Lord Sydenham 
to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, May 26, 1906. 
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The proceedings of the Committee were kept secret. It is not 
clear from the available information how well informed the Cabinet 
was kept of its subcommittee’s considerations. Summaries were sent 
to both the Queen and the Prime Minister but no permanent record 
was kept of its day-by-day activities. 

By 1900 the functions and limitations of the Defence Committee 
were clear. Its task was to provide for the safety of the Islands and 
the Empire. To this end it was to prepare information on certain 


aspects of defence for the individual departments of state and for 
the Cabinet. 


As it is not impossible [if] anything should happen in West Africa, or less 
possibly China, which would make the outbreak of war imminent, the Cabinet 
would have to at once consider what measures should be taken immediately 
and what preparations should be made for others. I do not think that it or 
any of its members are in possession of any information which would enable 
it to discuss with any advantage the proposals which you or Lansdowne might 
have to make, and I certainly think it would be useful that a few members of 
the Cabinet at least should be acquainted with the main conditions of the 
question we should have to face. . . 


If war should break out I do not suppose the Cabinet would abstain alto- 
gether from discussing the measures to be taken and would leave them 
absolutely to the two departments. Is there not some advantage in having 
some previous consideration of them?!? 


The Defence Committee also attempted to investigate the organiza- 
tion of the War Office and to provide a proper method of consulta- 
tion between the defence departments. The Duke of Devonshire was 
constantly pointing out the need for unofficial and preparatory con- 
versations between the War Office and Admiralty. The Committee 
was intended to serve both as an over-all planning group for the 
defence departments and as a subcommittee of the Cabinet. 

It soon became clear that it was serving neither of these purposes 
adequately. As a Cabinet subcommittee, it was weak because the 
Prime Minister was absent. The Duke of Devonshire was not strong 
enough politically to compose the quarrels within the Committee 
or to present its position forcibly to other members of the Cabinet. 
Infrequent meetings and irregular reports led Cabinet members to 
dismiss the group as a useless appendage. The military and naval 
authorities resented its jurisdiction and were inclined to overlook 
its recommendations. The military people on the Committee con- 
tinued to distrust the civilian members. 

The weaknesses of this Cabinet committee became obvious during 


17Duke of Devonshire Mss., 340/2760, Duke of Devonshire to G. J. Goschen, 
March 12, 1898. 
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the Boer War. Its members were unable to agree upon a re- 
organization of the War Office and the chain of command in the 
field. While the Committee recommended and secured the appoint- 
ment of Lord Roberts as Commander of the troops in South Africa, 
it could do little to clear up the fatal division of responsibility both 
at home and in South Africa. The new heads of the War Office and 
Admiralty were among the first to realize that a new organ serving 
similar purposes must be established. In a Cabinet memorandum 
of November, 1902, Lord Selborne and Lord Middleton urged the 
abolition of the Defence Committee and the establishment of a 
stronger body to consider matters which “were neither purely 
naval, nor purely military, nor purely naval and military combined, 
but which may be described as naval, military and political.”** 

The collapse of the War Office during the Boer War, the whole 
stream of criticism hurled at it, and the retirement of Lord Salisbury 
led to the metamorphosis of the Defence Committee into a Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence with the Prime Minister in constant 
attendance. After the reconstruction of the Balfour Government in 
November, 1903, and the retirement of the Duke of Devonshire, 
A. J. Balfour became chairman of the Committee. A month later, 
a second important change took place when Sir Frederick Borden, 
the Canadian Minister of Militia and Defence, was invited to attend 
a meeting on December 11. 

These changes were reflected in Balfour's memorandum to the 
Cabinet in 1904. The Prime Minister, wished to broaden the Duke 
of Devonshire’s initial conception. The new Committee was to be 
an advisory and consultative one with only one permanent member, 
the Prime Minister. By making its composition as elastic as possible 
the Committee might become a “truly Imperial body, in which the 
colonies as well as the mother country may find an appropriate 
machine for handling together the questions of their common inter- 
ests—the interests of Imperial Defence.”® 

This new accent on the Prime Minister and on imperial partici- 
pation also appeared in the Report of the Committee on War Office 
Reconstitution of January, 1904. The members of this Committee, 
Lord Esher, Vice-Admiral Sir John Fisher, and Lt.-Col. Sir George 
Sydenham Clarke, felt that the Defence Committee was the “corner- 
stone of the needed edifice of reform.” 

The British Empire is pre-eminently a great Naval, Indian and Colonial 
Power. There are, nevertheless, no means for co-ordinating defence problems, for 
dealing with them as a whole, for defining the proper functions of the various 


18B. E. Dugdale, Arthur James Balfour (London, 1936), 367. 19] bid., 366. 
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elements, and for ensuring that, on the one hand, peace preparations are 
carried out upon a consistent plan, and on the other hand, that in times 


of emergency, a definite war policy, based upon solid data, can be formu- 
lated.?° 


The Esher Committee suggested a strong body be established 
which could combine the duties of a joint military-naval committee 
and an imperial advisory body. It was hoped that if this committee’s 
role was an advisory one only, the representatives of the self-govern- 
ing colonies would take an active part in its deliberations. Acknowl- 
edging their debt to the Hartington Commission, the writers pro- 
posed that in addition to the Prime Minister there should be a 
permanent secretariat consisting of a secretary appointed for five 
years, two naval officers, two military officers, two Indian officers, 
and one or more representatives from the colonies appointed for 
shorter terms. “A Committee, which contains no permanent nucleus, 
and which is composed of political and professional members, each 
preoccupied with administrative duties widely differing, cannot, in 
our opinion, deal adequately with the complex question of Imperial 
Defence.”* This permanent group was to obtain and collate informa- 
tion for all departments of state, to prepare documents required by 
the Prime Minister and the Committee, and to keep adequate 
records for the use of the Cabinet of the day and its successors. The 
old functions of the Defence Committee were to be kept but the 
Committee itself was to be strengthened by the presence of both 
the Prime Minister and a permanent secretariat. This plan was to 
be part of a general War Office reorganization. 

The Committee of Imperial Defence was established by a 
Treasury Minute dated May 4, 1904. The Prime Minister was 
appointed chairman and was to determine the Committee’s member- 
ship. In practice, the latter was the same as that of the Defence 
Committee. The major change was the addition of a permanent 
secretary. 

The subsequent history of the Committee is one of widening 
scope, sometimes in the face of indifference on the part of Balfour's 
successors in Downing Street and sometimes in the face of parlia- 
mentary opposition. The latter arose when it was feared (as in July, 
1909, for example) that the Committee would usurp the policy- 
making functions of the Cabinet. On the whole, however, the role 
of the Committee expanded steadily. Whitehall, the Colonial Office, 
and the India Office were represented on it. With Sir Edward Grey 


2°Committee on War Office Reconstitution, Report, Cd. 1932, Pt. 1. 
21[bid., 3. 
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in particular, the links between the Committee and the Foreign 
Office grew stronger and more regular. Finally, Balfour's original 
hopes were realized when representatives from the Dominions 
began attending the Committee's meetings.** 

The Anglo-French negotiations of 1905, the Persian discussions 
of 1907, and the drafting of the “War-Book” between 1911 and 
1914 are examples of the way in which the Committee contributed 
to the making of policy in the pre-war period. By 1914, therefore, 
this cabinet subcommittee had become an important element in 
cabinet government itself. From a means of co-ordinating the ac- 
tivities of the War Office and Admiralty, the experiment initiated 
by the Hartington Commission had evolved into an imperial body 
and adjunct to the Cabinet. 


22Lord Hankey, Diplomacy by Conference (New York, 1946), 89. 





REVIEW ARTICLE 
SOME RECENT BOOKS ON ENGLISH HISTORY 
III. THe NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES® 
J. B. CONACHER 


Or the eight books under review four are biographies of varying scope and 
merit, two of them important contributions to historical knowledge based on 
scholarly research, and two of a shorter and more popular nature; of the re- 
maining four, two are valuable studies in the field of party politics half a 
century ago, one an acute analysis of the British political system today, and 
one a useful and competent summary of British foreign policy between the 
wars. 

In Lord M. Lord David Cecil has written a charming sequel to his Young 
Melbourne, taking up the story with Melbourne’s first accession to office on his 
entry into the Canning ministry of 1827. Relatively little attention is paid, 
however, to the exciting political history of the following fifteen years in which 
Melbourne played a leading role, though often in a negative capacity. For 
instance, a short account is given of the Durham mission of 1838 (the Canadian 
rebellions are mistakenly placed in the same year), but no mention is made of 
the famous Report or of the Act of Union. Lord David is not concerned so 
much with what Durham did, but with the personal relations of Durham and 
Melbourne (whose opinion of Durham’s abilities was low). The biographer’s 
chief concern is to draw a lifelike portrait of his hero and pen sketches of the 
colourful circle surrounding him. The result is a highly readable book, full of 
appropriate anecdotes, both entertaining in themselves and contributing to 
the whole picture which is very skilfully painted. The reader will learn little 
about the history of the 1830's, but he will put down the book with a feeling 
of intimate aquaintance with the genial Lord M. Melbourne was a curious 
mixture: a sceptic who delighted to read the early Church Fathers; Grey’s suc- 
cessor as Whig Prime Minister in the 1830's, whose heart was in none of the 
important reforms of the period; a one-time Regency buck and the survivor of 
two divorce suits, who settled down in his later years as the mentor of the 
Queen whose name was to be a byword for strictness and propriety. 

Melbourne's liberalism did not go beyond a limited recognition of the 
fundamental freedoms of the individual. In most respects he was naturally 
conservative and quickly saw the conservative implications of the classical 
economists’ concept of laissez-faire. “The whole duty of government,” he said, 
“is to prevent crime and to preserve contracts.” To the reforming element of 
his cabinet he was a perennial wet blanket, and despite Lord David Cecil’s 
sympathetic portrayal it is difficult to say much for him as a Prime Minister. 
Despite obvious differences of time and environment he reminds one occasion- 
ally of Stanley Baldwin. The very qualities or characteristics which made both 
men attractive personalities helped to explain their failure as Prime Ministers. 
Moreover, they both performed peculiar services to the Crown. The early 
guidance that he gave to Queen Victoria was perhaps Melbourne’s main 


*Parts 1 and un of this review article appeared in the December, 1954, issue. 
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achievement, but even here there is something slightly ludicrous and slightly 
pathetic about the relationship between the two. Once it was broken he sank 
quickly into premature senility; he was only 69 when he died in 1848. 

Lord David’s biography adds little to Bertram Newman’s Lord Melbourne, 
published twenty-five years ago, but presumably there can be no objection 
to popular portraits of this sort being painted afresh each generation, especially 
when done by a writer of Cecil’s literary skill. His list of authorities would 
indicate that he has consulted manuscript sources more extensively than Mr. 
Newman, but the scale of the volume, the repetition of familiar anecdotes, and 
the lack of any references suggest that his method of dealing with such 
sources was highly selective. 

From the easy-going Melbourne we turn to his more robust brother-in-law, 
Lord Palmerston, who outlived him by many years. Mr. Pemberton, Palmerson’s 
latest biographer, essays a difficult task—a popular but serious account of 
this long life in only 350 pages. Since there have been a number of important 
detailed works of research in the field of Palmerstonian foreign policy in the 
past quarter century there is undoubtedly room for a book of this sort which 
will appeal to a wider audience, but the author rather unfairly dismisses the 
late Philip Guedalla’s Palmerston as “entertaining ee but of little value 
as a contribution to historical biography.” One may find fault with Guedalla’s 
epigramatic style and with his unconventional presentation of the subject, 
but in this book and in his volume of correspondence between Gladstone and 
Palmerston (overlooked in Mr. Pemberton’s bibliography) he shows a much 
greater familiarity with the primary sources than does his critic. Indeed, Mr. 
Pemberton’s volume offers no documentation, even for the numerous quotations. 
In his Preface, however, the author only claims to attempt “a straightforward, 
informative and readable life of one of the most remarkable men of his 
century.” This, on the whole, he has achieved, although the readability of the 
volume suffers somewhat from his attempt to be fully informative in such 
a restricted space. 

Mr. Pemberton’s biography is largely an account of British foreign policy 
from 1830 to 1865, for Palmerston’s connection with the other great political 
issues of the day is treated much more briefly. As a historian Mr. Pemberton has 
a sure touch and his presentation of Palmerston’s career is a judicious one. Of 
course there will always be two views of the matter—that of Palmerston’s 
Radical critics, who accused him of lacking principle and of endangering the 
peace of Europe unnecessarily by his high-handed attitude towards foreign 
countries when he considered Britain’s interests or prestige were at stake, and 
the patriot view that everything may be excused the statesman who defends 
the national interest in this way. Mr. Pemberton acknowledges some errors of 
judgment on his hero’s part, but by and large he shows the warm admiration 
of the sympathetic biographer. In defending the Foreign Secretary’s course, 
however, he sometimes allows himself to become inconsistent. For instance, 
on page 136 he makes the censorious statement that “the duplicity of Louis- 
Philippe and his minister angered and disgusted all parties in England,” but 
thirteen pages later he blandly writes: “In those difficult circumstances [French 
intervention in Italy] he [Palmerston] found refuge in deception, justified no 
doubt by the magnitude of the issues at stake. He spoke with two voices.” This 
is the sort of pitfall of which most patriot historians must needs beware. 

Mr. Packe’s Life of John Stuart Mill is in quite another category of bio- 
graphical writing. Most readers will probably agree with Professor Hayek's 
opinion expressed in his brief Preface to the volume that it is “the definitive 
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biography of Mill for which we have been so long waiting.” Mill, himself, 
would no doubt have been surprised to know that the task was to be accom- 
plished by a young warrior athlete of the mid-twentieth century.! But the 
difference of background, although striking, is accidental. Throughout the 
volume Mr. Packe shows himself to be in close but discriminating sympathy 
with the subject of his study. He has made good use of much of Mill's cor- 
respondence, denied to earlier biographers, but now available, although 
scattered in various libraries on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Packe deals succinctly and intelligently with the content of Mill’s more 
important published works, but his main purpose, which is very well achieved, 
is to tell the story of Mill’s life and in doing so to draw a portrait of his 
character that will help the reader to understand the man and his works. More 
attention is paid to his private life than would be the case with a statesman, 
such as Palmerston, whose life work keeps him more continuously on the 
public stage and whose biography almost inevitably becomes a history of his 
times. Mr. Packe’s account of the public events of Mill’s life is summary and 
he does not attempt to go very deeply into the affairs of the day with which 
Mill was concerned. But the personal side of Mill’s career is examined most 
closely, and unavoidably Mrs. Taylor (who became Mrs. Mill in 1851) comes 
to dominate the book just as she dominated Mill for the best years of his life 
(1830-58). Mr. Packe claims that despite the incredulity of earlier com- 
mentators she really did play the part in Mill’s writings that he attributed 
to her. Yet the connection with her certainly cast a shadow over other aspects 
of his life. His withdrawal from the world (1840-60) on her account is to 
be regretted, but his harsh treatment of his own family for their failure to take 
the right cue when he abruptly announced to them his forthcoming marriage 
is not easily forgiven. His shabby treatment of his mother and sisters is in 
striking contrast to his usually highly developed sense of justice. 

Since Mill himself did not take a large part in public affairs the historian will 
be interested in the extent of his influence as well as in the principles that he 
championed. He had, of course, many contacts with the Benthamite Radicals 
of the 1830's, but he was always inclined to go his own way, no matter how 
it might shock the others. His flirting with the Romanticists, his strange but 
passing friendship with Carlyle, his temporary enthusiasm for the St. Simonians, 
his later exploration of Comtism, all revealed a proneness to wander from the 
narrow paths of most Radicals of his time. Indeed, Mr. Packe, who throws 
much light on these matters, especially the relationship with Carlyle, notes 
that one of Mill’s characteristics was a remarkable tolerance for other people’s 
views, a tendency which Mrs. Taylor did something to curb. As he grew 
older he seemed to become more hostile to people with whom he did not 
agree. Perhaps as a champion of unpopular causes (such as birth control) he 
instinctively developed his own carapace of prejudice as a matter of self- 
protection. 

Mr. Packe divides his book into seven parts, of which the last deals with the 
twilight years, 1858-73, when Mill came back into the world after his wife’s 
death. It is entitled “The Saint of Rationalism,” a phrase used by Gladstone 
in a generous appraisal that he once wrote of Mill (but which for no evident 
reason Mr. Packe calls “killingly sententious”). Although Mill took his duties 
as a member of Parliament seriously, it is obvious that he lacked that 

1Mr. Packe, who is 37, is a one-time Cambridge hockey blue and County cricketer. 


He participated as a parachutist in the Arnhem landings in 1944, which he de- 
scribed in his only other book, First Airborne, published in 1947. 
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sense of proportion and that ability to compromise which are essential require- 
ments for successful participation in parliamentary government. 

More important was Mill's world-wide prestige in the later years of his life. 
His works were very widely read and he was now frequently being appealed 
to by a far-flung assortment of admirers for his opinion and his judgment on 
various current problems. Here is evidence of his influence as a thinker, which 
perhaps deserves greater attention, but Mr. Packe seems more impressed by 
the immediate opposition that his unpopular views inevitably aroused. Yet the 
degree to which he both reflected and shaped the liberal outlook in English- 
speaking countries from that day to this is surely one of his outstanding achieve- 
ments. Mill’s dilemma remained that of the modern liberal, the reconciliation 
of individual liberty and social justice. His supposed inclination towards 
Socialism in his later years, Mr. Packe warns us, must not be pushed too far. 
“He was dyed liberal to the bone. He believed in individuality and self- 
development as ends in themselves and as the only means to the end of 
human welfare.” Disciples, such as Morley, carried on the independent tradi- 
tion, but others, such as Webb, turned to collectivism. 

We turn now from the foremost philosopher of mid-Victorian liberalism to 
its greatest political leader. Despite their common moral earnestness and the 
mutual respect that Mill and Gladstone had for each other a deep gulf divided 
these two great contemporaries. Gladstone’s official biography has of course 
long been written, but Sir Philip Magnus’s Gladstone is probably the most 
important biography that has been published since Morley’s appeared in 1903, 
only five years after Gladstone’s death. Morley’s three great volumes were an 
extraordinary achievement and will never cease to be a biographical classic, 
but the author was too close to his subject in time and too far removed in 
religious belief to say the last word. Since Morley’s day various friends and 
relations have published their recollections of the G.O.M. and a number of 
important studies have been published on different aspects of his career, such 
as J. L. Hammond’s notable Gladstone and the Irish Nation. Hammond's last 
little book, Gladstone and Liberalism, completed after his death by Mr. 
M. R. D. Foot (whose assistance is also acknowledged by the present author), 
was itself a model of a short popular biography by a master of the subject. 
Sir Philip Magnus’s volume falls between the two extremes of Morley’s 
magnum opus and Hammond and Foot’s brilliant essay. 

Sir Philip and his publishers evidently aim at a wide audience since they 
have kept the volume under five hundred pages, have illustrated it generously 
with portraits and cartoons, and have rigorously eschewed any footnote refer- 
ences. The first of these features may be accepted philosophically, the second 
warmly welcomed, but the third is to be greatly regretted since there is 
evidence both in the Introduction and in the bibliographical note that manu- 
script sources have been widely searched. For instance, effective use is made 
in the latter part of the book of an unpublished diary kept by Sir Edward 
Hamilton, one of Gladstone’s secretaries. 

The main outline of the story is a familiar one and in view of the severe 
restriction on space much detail has to be omitted, especially in the account of 
the achievements of Gladstone’s ministries. (Only 33 pages are allotted to 
the first administration.) Nevertheless for the size of the book Sir Philip 
manages to squeeze in a surprising amount of material, which may account 
for the rather abrupt style in some of the narrative sections. The best parts are 
those dealing with Gladstone’s private life, his motives. his character, his 
religious beliefs, and his political ideas. Here Magnus can write more freely 
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than Morley and in the matter of religion with more understanding. He is 
in general sympathy with the amazing person whom he is portraying, but he 
is at pains to hide none of the warts. Some of the details of Gladstone’s un- 
happy relations with his sister Helen might have been treated with a little 
more reticence without in the least exculpating him. Here we see Gladstone 
in the least attractive light, but the intensity of his convictions and of his feel- 
ings drove him on. Yet for all the strange quirks that these intense religious 
convictions produced the over-all picture of the man is majestic. Here we see 
another statesman saint in the tradition of Thomas More, although the Puritan 
heritage which separates them makes Gladstone’s religion a more sombre 
affair. Both are concerned with applying their deep religious beliefs to their 
daily lives and we may imagine that under another Queen Gladstone would 
have faced the stake as unflinchingly as More did the block. He is the 
exemplar of most of the Christian virtues with the possible exception of 
prudence and occasionally, it must be admitted, of magnanimity, but the 
Christian charity that he silently practised year in and year out with the 
assistance of his wife in his work for the restoration of prostitutes is astonishing. 
The idea of the Prime Minister going out into the streets of Victorian London 
with the missionary spirit of a mediaeval saint to rescue these fallen women 
will probably be as incomprehensible to most modern readers as it was to 
those of his contemporaries who listened to strange rumours about his noc- 
turnal wanderings. 

Sir Philip Magnus deals with Gladstone’s political career with strict im- 
partiality. Indeed he is so careful to point out the many political mistakes that 
Gladstone made and his various shortcomings as a premier and party leader 
that the final impression left with the reader is perhaps more critical than is 
entirely fair or than the biographer intended. He quite properly makes it clear 
that Gladstone was at heart a laissez-faire liberal to the end of his life (despite 
exceptions which he made in special cases such as the Irish Land Acts) and 
that he was always out of sympathy with the collectivist liberalism of the 
new radicals, although paying lip service to some of their demands in the un- 
fortunate Newcastle programme of 1892. On the other hand, as he grew older 
he became increasingly fed up with and distrustful of the “upper ten thousand.” 
He was idolized by a large section of the working classes because he was the 
first statesman of Cabinet rank to take them seriously and to treat them as 
mature human beings. We are given an amusing picture of the great public 
meetings which he began to address in the 1860's: “The mobs, which 
Gladstone addressed, understood him no better than he understood them,” we 
are told. “. . . But Gladstone and the vast crowds which flocked to hear him 
felt their statures enhanced and their spirits enriched as hour after hour his 
magical voice called down from heaven the lightening of poetry and passion 
to discharge itself in the air and flash sparks from mind to mind.” 

The present biographer deals with the unhappy relations between Gladstone 
and the Queen more fully and frankly than Morley, who was writing in the 
shadow of Victoria’s death and with Gladstone’s injunction of silence on the 
subject fresh in mind. Most of the sorry details have already been revealed by 
Philip Guedalla in his two volumes of correspondence entitled The Queen and 
Mr. Gladstone and by other writers such as Frank Hardie in his Political 
Influence of Queen Victoria (not noticed in the select bibliography), but 
Magnus lays special emphasis on these misunderstandings as a dominating 
theme in Gladstone’s premierships. In his later ministries he became in- 
creasingly obsessed with the signs of her ill will towards him, as on the extra- 
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ordinary occasion when she petulantly rebuked the old man for an unpre- 
meditated overnight visit to the continent without her prior permission. On 
this occasion he told his secretary “that the Queen was jealous of the deference 
paid to an old man of whom she strongly disapproved, while she herself lived 
to a large extent withdrawn from public view.” “Gladstone himself thought 
that the Queen’s partisan conduct would end by bringing the Throne into 
disrepute,” Sir Philip writes. “The notes which he made of his Cabinet meet- 
ings contain frequent references to the Queen’s intolerable and _ill-judged 
attempts at interference, and to her inadmissible desire to be told the views 
of individual Ministers.” (In this last respect she had been spoiled by Disraeli 
who had no such scruples. ) 

The great controversy with Disraeli over the Eastern Question is dis- 
cussed at some length in a chapter facetiously entitled “Talking Turkey 
1873-1878.” Sir Philip Magnus shrewdly points out that in the final settlement 
“the Turkish problem in Europe had been solved to a great extent in the only 
possible way, by the adoption of the principle of self-government for oppressed 
national minorities,” which was, of course, the principle that Gladstone and not 
Disraeli had advocated throughout the crisis. We are told, however, that 
“Gladstone’s hatred and distrust of Disraeli, and his delicate moral scruples 
about Cyprus, the acquisition of which was in many respects a brilliant coup, 
led him to do much less than justice to the merits of the Treaty of Berlin.” Sir 
Philip concludes the chapter with a passage in the grand manner, which he 


occasionally uses in contrast to the more pedestrian style of his general nar- 
rative: 


Despite the obloquy which he incurred in fashionable quarters, it is an astonishing 
tribute to the aaa sway which Gladstone exerted over the masses, whose material 
needs he never understood, that within eighteen months of Disraeli’s apotheosis at 
Berlin, Gladstone should have succeeded in injecting into the minds en majority 
of the British electors a potent dose of his intense, scorching conviction about the 
“infection” of Disraeli’s personality, and the flagrant immorality of the policies 
which Disraeli had pursued. Thereafter, he never ceased to proclaim his faith in the 
political efficacy of what he called “righteous indignation”, and the Queen, who 
thought him crazy, never forgave him. He stumped the country invoking the wrath 
of Heaven like some ancient Hebrew prophet; and at the General Election of 1880, 
when he enjoyed his finest hour, he was wafted back to Downing Street—against his 
innermost desire, as he was sometimes almost inclined to believe—by the spirit of 


a nation which had never before been summoned from its depths by a call so heart- 
felt and so clear. 


Yet at the height of Gladstone’s popularity a minority of the working 
classes were beginning to look towards leaders of their own who would deliver 
them from the bonds of Gladstonian liberalism. We find a sympathetic treat- 
ment of these new developments of the eighties and nineties in Mr. Pelling’s 
Origins of the Labour Party. This is a compact but scholarly account of the 
subject based on a wide variety of original and secondary sources, including 
half a dozen unpublished research theses. Thus it becomes the most authori- 
tative and up-to-date work in the field, although its dry style and its academic 
approach will debar it from being popular with the mass of the faithful whose 
needs are better looked after by popular writers such as Mr. Francis Williams. 

Mr. Pelling provides us with a dispassionate account of all the small 
socialist groups that came into existence in the 1880’s and of the gradual 
movement towards an independent labour party in the 1890's. He has no 
illusions about the small scale of the movement in the eighties, but he stresses 
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the importance of the intellectual activity which produced it, of the example 
of the Irish Home Rule Party and of such political reforms as the Municipal 
Corporations Act of 1882, the Corrupt Practices Act of 1883, and the 
Franchise Act of 1884, in opening the way for successful political action on 
the part of labour in the following decades. 

The chapter on “Labour and the Churches” is of particular interest, although 
it leaves some unanswered questions. Mr. Pelling modifies the traditional 
view that the Nonconformists made the main religious contribution to the 
Labour movement by pointing out the tendency towards middle-class con- 
servatism on the one hand on the part of many Methodists and the evidence 
of a new social conscience on the other in both the Anglican and Catholic 
Churches, as seen in Stewart Headlam’s Guild of St. Matthew, Scott Holland’s 
Christian Social Union, and Cardinal Manning’s intervention in the London 
dock strike of 1889. But these manifestations of the older and more orthodox 
churches indicated an attitude of sympathy rather than any direct inspiration 
to labour political action. This came from a new movement on the left wing 
of the Nonconformist sects, the Labour Church, which is described in some 
detail, but, as Pelling comments, “It was difficult to see what was left of religion 
after every doctrine of Christianity had been thrown overboard.” The sig- 
nificance of the movement was rather that it turned what had been Noncon- 
formist religious fervour into political channels, and in this it was an important 
ingredient in the early I.L.P. The evangelical temperament of Keir Hardie 
and other northerners created a division between them and the more secular- 
minded London Socialists. The author leaves it at that, suggesting that the 
turning of religious enthusiasm into secular channels is “a process which seems 
to have been continuous from the later decades of the last century to the 
present day.” Mr. Attlee has claimed rather a greater contribution from the 
Christian churches to the Labour movement in his Labour Party in Perspective. 

Mr. Pelling tells the story of the origins of the Labour party from the point 
of view of the I.L.P., and Keir Hardie is naturally the central figure. Hyndman 
and the S.D.F. receive the critical treatment that they deserve, but the vitality 
of that group during these years and the threat that it continually presented 
to the I.L.P. is fully recognized. The author’s attitude to the Fabians is more 
critical than that of some other writers on the subject. He appreciates their 
intellectual contribution to the Labour movement, but cannot forget that 
throughout this period they were sceptical of the possibility of success for an 
independent labour party and that consequently they did not play an im- 
portant role in the actual setting up of the Labour Representation Committee. 
The book stops at this point but it is to be hoped that Mr. Pelling produces 
a sequel to fill in the gap between the present volume and Professor Cole’s 
History of the Labour Party since 1914. 

In Mr. Pelling’s book the Liberal party appears as a dangerous snare threaten- 
ing to draw off able men from the straight and narrow path of independent 
political action. Thus it is a sign of the political maturity of the Labour party 
today that one of its younger members of Parliament, Mr. Roy Jenkins, can 
write a detached and penetrating account of the last Liberal Government's 
struggle with the House of Lords in the tone of a sympathetic obituary of a 
respected friend. The title of this book, Mr. Balfour's Poodle, is unfortunate. 
Of course it is a clever application of Lloyd George’s famous sneer at the 
House of Lords, but it suggests a certain ‘levity that fails to do the book 
justice. The story of this epic struggle has often been told before, but usually 
as part of the biography of one of the participants. Mr. Jenkins performs the 
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worthwhile task of integrating these various accounts, supplemented by 
Hansard and the contemporary press, into a coherent whole, and he is the 
first historian of these years who is able to draw on the invaluable new 
evidence supplied in Sir Harold Nicolson’s Life of King George V. Moreover 
he tells the story in a lively manner and illustrates it with a number of amusing 
photographs. 

The book is full of pithy and penetrating observations. Thus Mr. Jenkins 
writes of “Asquith’s steady loyalty to causes he had espoused and to col- 
leagues he had chosen—the essential quality which enabled a Conservative 
minded man to be a great radical Prime Minister.” Of the Unionists’ last-minute 
attempt to offer an alternative to the Parliament Bill in the shape of a reformed 
House of Lords he comments: “But in constitutional matters and where its 
own influence is at stake, the Tories can sometimes be a party not of con- 
servation but of restless innovation.” And of the passing of the Bill he notes 
that “for the first time in the advance of political democracy in this country 
there was hardly a patrician who would aid the process.” He enjoys quoting the 
more impassioned outbursts of the fiery young Winston Churchill who told 
the House of Commons in 1911 that he was almost “aghast at the Government's 
moderation.” 

There are several mysteries noted, but not fully explained: for example, 
that “throughout the country the spontaneous protests of 1831 and 1884 were 
entirely absent” and that the Unionists made such substantial gains in the 
election of 1910. The story of Lloyd George’s proposals for a coalition is 
pieced together very clearly, but here the mystery is largely resolved by 
the clever relating of it to his post-war coalition. In short this is the most 
readable and not the least valuable of the books under review. Moreover, the 
publishers are to be complimented for selling it in Canada for $3.00, the real 
equivalent of the guinea for which it sells in England. If other English 
publishers were to do the same there would be less inducement to order books 
direct from English booksellers, which is normally the most economic way 
to purchase them here. 

A different sort of political study, The Party System in Great Britain, is 
provided by Mr. Ivor Bulmer-Thomas, originally a Labour and later a Con- 
servative M.P. (He further indicates his broad, middle-of-the-road outlook by 
dedicating the book to that great Liberal Prime Minister who travelled the 
opposite road from Right to Left!) This is primarily a study, and a good one, 
of the British political system as it exists today. The sketchy historical outline 
in the early chapters has nothing to offer the student of political parties and 
the relevant sections of the select bibliography have some surprising gaps. 
When, however, Mr. Bulmer-Thomas explains the system with which he has 
immediate contact he becomes very instructive, drawing his information not 
only from his own wide experience but also from a good range of printed 
sources. He discusses an interesting variety of topics beyond the actual struc- 
ture and working of the party system, such as the relation of the press, of 
local government, of religion, and of individuals to the political parties. The 
chapters are short and divided into numerous subsections, a device that is 
perhaps suitable to a work containing so much factual information. In short the 
book may be summed up as the work of an able and well-informed journalist 
written with no undue political bias. 

The conduct of foreign affairs between 1919 and 1939 as described by 
Professor Reynolds in his British Foreign Policy in the Inter-War Years 
contrasts sharply with the situation almost a century earlier when Lord 
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Palmerston presided over the Pax Britannica. Yet the last unhappy and un- 
characteristic incident in Pam’s career when he had to let Denmark down over 
the Schleswig-Holstein issue may now be seen as a far-off prelude to the 
Munich tragedy, described by Professor Reynolds as “the greatest moral 
defeat suffered by Britain in this century.” Although the book is short and 
highly factual (and the style very terse) it is not lacking in shrewd value judg- 
ments of this sort. For instance, of Mussolini’s challenge to the League in 1935 
he writes: “The Abyssinian crisis affords a classic illustration of a weak and 
timorous policy, swayed by conflicting influences, getting the worst of all 
worlds.” Of the Spanish Civil War he comments: “The real weakness of British 
policy towards Spain was inherent in Chamberlain’s conception of international 
affairs as a succession of problems to be dealt with as they arose.” And of 
the outbreak of war in 1939: “But the British and French failure to syn- 
chronize their declarations of war was typical of the whole course of their 
relations between the two world wars: minor divergencies of policy or out- 
look had been permitted so to dominate the ultimate identity of their interests 
and aspirations that one was now left powerless to resist the resurgent might 
of Germany, and the other was to be brought to the very brink of ruin.” Finally, 
he sums the whole history of the period up in a sentence. “The failure of 
British policy in the inter-war years,” he writes, “resulted from two funda- 
mental errors—the attempt to pursue traditional policies when British power 
was no longer sufficient and the world conditions were no longer wholly 
suitable, and the pursuit of conciliation and tolerance to the point of failure 
to recognize evil, and in evil danger.” 

Professor Reynolds makes no pretence to originality in this little book, but 
based on a wide range of secondary authorities and published documents it 
provides the student of the period with a very useful and judicious summary 
of British foreign policy during these years. It is interesting to note that in 
an earlier form it was written for publication in Germany “where twelve 
years of Nazi control of opinion and writing, together with the physical 
devastation of the Second World War, had largely destroyed the foundations 
upon which the study of twentieth century history could be built.” The idea 
is both courageous and commendable but this reviewer is inclined to think 
that it will be better received in England than in Germany! 
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The White and the Gold: The French Regime in Canada. By Tuomas B. 
Costain. Toronto: Doubleday Canada Limited. 1954. Pp. xiv, 482. $5.00. 


CouracE, brothers, help is on the way. The grubby little company who have 
been imperfectly cultivating the field of Canadian history these many years are 
receiving powerful reinforcements. Mr. Thomas B. Costain, hitherto known as 
a successful novelist and an editor of Maclean’s and the Saturday Evening 
Post, introduces his new book with this statement: 


There have been many histories of Canada, and some of them have been truly fine, 
but it seemed to a group of writers, all of whom were Canadians or of Canadian 
stock, who met a few years ago, that the time had come for something different. We 
all felt the need for a version which would neglect none of the essential factors but 
would consider more the lives of the people, the little people as well as the spectacu- 
lar characters who made history, and tell the story with due consciousness of the 
green, romantic, immense, moving, and mysterious background which Canada pro- 
vides. In addition there was the strong feeling—and this clearly was the governing 
impulse—that Canada’s rise to nationhood should be traced to the present day... . 


The result is a plan for a series of “perhaps as many as six volumes” under Mr. 
Costain’s general editorship. He himself contributes this first volume, which 
tells the story to, roughly, the end of the seventeenth century. The next 
volume, by Mr. Joseph Lister Rutledge, sometime editor of the Canadian 
Magazine, is apparently to end with the War of 1812. The other prospective 
contributors remain, for the moment, anonymous. Perhaps Mr. Costain is 
beating the bushes for more magazine editors. 


This sort of co-operative project cannot fail to interest students of this 
country’s history. What is its nature to be? On the strength of this volume, it 
will not constitute an original contribution to knowledge. The book is not 
documented, nor does it contain even the briefest bibliography. To quote 
Mr. Costain again, 


I found, when the time came to prepare one, that the point of no return had been 
reached. A list of roughly a thousand items . . . which had been read or, at least, 
dipped into, would be of small value because of its very size. I shall content myself, 
therefore, with the perhaps obvious statement that in writing of this period two great 
sources constitute a large part of the preparation, that uniquely conceived and 
organized mass of remarkable material, the Jesuit Relations, and the crystal-clear 
reconstruction in Francis Parkman’s splendid volumes. 


The reader, thus driven back on internal evidence, soon discovers that con- 
siderable sections of The White and the Gold are, in fact, simply potted 
Parkman. And whatever else the book is, it is certainly not “different”; it is 
the old, old story, the mixture as before. One looks in vain for the sort of new 
facts and new interpretations that are being produced by scholars like Professor 
Eccles or Professor Frégault. There is not much about the “little people,” 
and very little social or economic history of any kind. The author dwells on 
the seigneurs, and seems to make some use of the work of W. B. Munro; but 
I cannot find any mention of the captains of militia. Neither the adminis- 
tration nor the military system of New France is really described or analysed, 
though modern scholars have done much spadework in both fields. The fact 
is that, in spite of disclaimers on Mr. Costain’s part, his approach is essentially 
romantic. It is that of the novelist or the film writer on than that of the 
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student who seeks to discover the true nature of the past and to reconstruct it. 

Here and there one sees some reflection of modern writing on Canadian 
history. The author appears, for instance, to be acquainted with the controversy 
over Dollard’s Long Sault fight conducted in this journal in 1932; but he shows 
no knowledge of the National Museum’s recent discovery in connection with 
the site. When his sources make an error, he tends to reproduce it; thus we 
read that Phips’ ultimatum was delivered by “an underofficer whose name 
has been omitted in all the records” (he was not an underofficer, and his name 
was not omitted in all the records, though it was in those used by Parkman). 
Here Mr. Costain is, of course, merely doing what many supposedly reputable 
historians have done before him. On the other hand, he is sometimes careless 
in transcribing. A passage on pages 248-9 where he appears to be following 
The Old Régime in Canada exemplifies this. He makes Laval and Mézy sail 
for New France on September 15, 1663; Parkman states correctly that they 
landed at Quebec on this date. Rouer de Villeray, whose name is accurately 
given by Parkman, becomes Royer in Costain’s text (and Roger in his index). 
Avaugour is, here and invariably, “Avagour.” One of Jean Bourdon’s numerous 
trades, given by Parkman as baker, in Costain becomes barber. The picture- 
map opposite page 219, purporting to represent Quebec in 1690, evidently 
derives from a contemporary picture of a decade later—and it would seem 
that neither the old nor the modern artist had actually seen the rock of Quebec. 

This book may serve to introduce the early history of Canada to some people 
who have known nothing about it, and this is doubtless a good thing, though 
the same could be said of less pretentious works. Those who do know some- 
thing of the subject may prefer to take their Parkman undiluted—particularly 
as The White and the Gold is rather perfunctorily written and has not the 
literary charm of the work of the great Bostonian. One can scarcely criticize 
the author of a survey like this for not producing a study founded on primary 
sources; but it is to be hoped that later volumes in the series will be based 
upon a more thorough acquaintance with the Canadian historical research of 
the twentieth century. 

C. P. STACEY 

Army Headquarters, Ottawa 


Lemoyne d'Iberville: Soldier of New France. By Ne.uis M. Crouse. Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press; Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press. 1954. Pp. xii, 
280, with 2 maps. $5.00. 


THERE are at least six earlier biographies of this most colourful of all the 
native-born Canadians of the French Régime, the man whom the Abbé Daniel 
aptly called “le Jean-Bart canadien.” Though the temptation must have been 
great, Dr. Crouse makes no attempt at writing in the romantic vein. His book 
is a sober, detailed, and amply documented narrative of d’Iberville’s versatile 
career as soldier, sea captain, explorer, colonizer, and administrator. D’Iber- 
ville’s boyhood in New France, his participation in the celebrated overland 
expedition of the Sieur de Troyes against the English posts on James Bay, his 
later exploits at Port Nelson on Hudson Bay, his part in the savage winter raid 
on Schenectady, the destruction of the stronghold of Fort William Henry at 
Pemaquid in Maine, the capture of St. John’s and the ravaging of Newfound- 
land, his exploration and colonization along the coast of the Gulf of Mexico and 
on the lower reaches of the Mississippi, his administration of the resultant 
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colony of Louisiana, and his final amphibious exploit of the capture of the 
English island of Nevis in the West Indies are all dealt with in such detail and 
such clear relation to primary sources as to make the book in these respects 
probably the definitive work on d’Iberville. 

There are a few minor slips. Sometimes the author uses the word “British” 
whereas prior to the Act of Union between England and Scotland “English” 
would be the more accurate term. “Allegiance” is hardly the correct descrip- 
tion of the relationship of James II as King of England to Louis XIV of 
France (p. 39). The letter “e” in the word “Comte” used as a personal title 
should not bear an acute accent (p. 246). But points such as these are too 
trivial and infrequent to mar the general worth of the book. It does carry the 
reader through some stirring chapters in the epic Anglo-French struggle for 
North America in the more personal and vivid way which biography permits 
as compared with general history. The dash and resourcefulness of d’Iberville 
and his remarkable grasp of the continental strategy of the struggle stand out 
clearly, as does his almost prophetic realization of the gravity of the English 
threat to French survival in North America. Students of both Canadian and 
American history will find this a useful work. 


M. H. Lone 
The University of Alberta 


The Walker Expedition to Quebec, 1711. Edited by Geratp S. Granam. Pub- 
lications of the Champlain Society, XXXII. Toronto: The Society. 1953. 
Pp. xx, 441. 


Tue Champlain Society is to be congratulated on this volume, which is surely 
definitive. Professor Graham’s introduction is the best account of the expedition 
that has been written since Parkman’s. He has reprinted Admiral Walker's 


Journal, as published in 1720, and brought together for the first time numerous 
documents from the Public Record Office, the Archives of Quebec and of the 
Hotel-Dieu, diaries and letters of participants, and even such amusing items 
as a mocking chanson on Le Naufrage des Anglais, and the intervention of 
General Hill and Admiral Walker at Harvard Commencement to obtain a de- 
gree for a disorderly senior sophister. 

“July 8, 1711. This being Sunday, no body would do any work, tho’ the 
troops were in want of bread.” (General Hill’s journal at Boston.) This is one 
of the many quotations from the diaries and letters of the senior officers in the 
Walker Expedition relating to Boston, which recall similar episodes in the 
experience of United States sailors and soldiers “down under,” during the late 
war. The two situations, although almost two and a half centuries apart, were 
parallel: on the one side an imperially minded power, determined to push an 
overseas campaign; on the other, a remote and provincial people who, despite 
their urgent need for military protection, regarded their imperial ally with 
suspicion and seemed to take pleasure in thwarting efforts to help them. 
Bostonians in 1711 would not bake bread on the Sabbath, although the British 
troops on Noddle’s Island had run through their rations. The country people 
encouraged British soldiers and sailors to desert, and the authorities did not 
allow Admiral Walker to press local seamen and fishermen to take their places. 
Just as, during World War II, it often seemed to us that the working people of 
Australia were more concerned to maintain their right to spend long weekends 
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at the races than to win the war, so in 1711 Admiral Walker and General Hill 
regarded the Bostonians as canting, hypocritical knaves whose one interest in 
this great expedition against Canada was to make as much money out of it as 
possible. 

Professor Graham points out that the expedition’s rendezvous was set without 
any previous logistic preparation, and that the Bostonians were expected to pro- 
vide food for a number of soldiers and sailors about equal to their total popula- 
tion. He points out that it would have been about as reasonable to expect 
England to feed the entire American Expeditionary Force in World War II 
out of her own resources. As another example of the haphazard manner of 
conducting amphibious operations in the eighteenth century, the fleet was 
expected to pick up pilots for the St. Lawrence in Boston, where there were 
none, as the French naturally had not allowed New Englanders to navigate 
the St. Lawrence. Want of pilots was une factor that doomed the expedition to 
failure. Admiral Walker did not dare go on after the shipwreck on the Ile aux 
Oeufs; and any sailor who knows that river will sympathize with him. The 
other factor that caused the expedition to be given up was the want of pro- 
visions. In the introduction to his Journal, Walker observes that, after losing 
three storeships, his ten to twelve thousand men would have starved to death 
if they had reached Quebec. “For how dismal must it have been to have beheld 
the Seas and Earth lock’d up by Adamantine Frosts, and swoln with high 
Mountains of Snow, in a barren and uncultivated Region, great numbers of 
brave Men famishing with Hunger, and drawing Lots who should die first to 
feed the rest, without the least appearance or Relief?” All in all, Walker was 
rather a sad example of a British admiral. Instead of attacking Placentia after 
failing to reach Quebec, as he had been ordered to do, he found many excuses 
for sailing directly home; and he was altogether too ready to make the “per- 
verse and wicked” New Englanders the scapegoats. 


“That Quebec remained French until 1760,” says Professor Graham, “was 
owing not so much to the wisdom of French strategy, as to lack of concentra- 
tion and ambition on the part of eighteenth-century British governments.” 
That is the final factor in the 1711 miscarriage. The West Indies offered the 
more glittering prizes of conquest, and it took a long view to see anything in 
Canada beyond the “Adamantine Frosts” and “high Mountains of Snow” which 
so terrified Admiral Walker. 


S. E. Morison 
Harvard University 


Essays Relating to the Jolliet-Marquette Expedition, 1673. By Francis Borcta 
Steck. Edited by Aucust Rey.inc. Quincy, Ill.: The author. 1953. Two 


vols, various pag., mimeo., with 42 facsimile reproductions in separate 
pamphlet. For private distribution. 


Tuis is not a genuine and organic work but it is rather in the manner of a brief 
arranged by an historian who, for many years, has been involved in contro- 
versies respecting Marquette. In an extensive foreword, the author declares 
that “The essays . . . presented . . . may be regarded as supplementary” to his 
dissertation The Jolliet-Marquette Expedition, 1673 published in 1927, and 
that “written as the occasion arose, they are in the nature of distinct composi- 
tions rather than coherent chapters of a book.” 
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Five essays appear here for the first time and the other ones were published 
previously in two Catholic periodicals. All of them, as it is granted by the 
author, are “predominantly destructive” and some were prepared in reply to 
the three following writers: Miss Agnes Repplier, Rev. Gilbert J. Garraghan, 
S.J., and Rev. Jean Delanglez, S.J. Father Steck is not always tender-hearted 
with them; for by example, he describes Repplier as “a knitter of the light 
essay.” These essays are so miscellaneous in character that it may be best to 
list their titles: 

I, Miss Repplier’s Pére Marquette; II, Father Garraghan’s Critique; III, The 
“Real Author” of the Recit; IV, Fatality of Jolliet’s Journal; V, Marquette’s 
Place in American History; VI, Question of Marquette’s Priesthood; VII, Ques- 
tions Related to the 1673 Expedition; VIII, The Recovery of Manuscripts in 
1844; IX, Writing Attributed to Marquette; X, Journal of the Second Voyage. 

At the end of essay V, the author writes that “the importance of an achieve- 
ment [the 1673 expedition] which did not depend upon his [Marquette’s] 
participation in it and the value of a narrative which he did not compose can 
no longer be involved as factors in determining Marquette’s place in American 
history.” 

We may regret that Father Steck has not been able to synthesize his ideas, 
findings, and evidence. He was “hoping that some younger and more competent 
client of Clio [would] devote his attention to the questions and problems dis- 
cussed in these essays.” 

The two volumes are completed by an abundant bibliography, an index, 
and 42 facsimile reproductions. 


JEAN-CHARLES BONENFANT 
Quebec 


The French Invasion of Western Pennsylvania, 1753. By Donatp H. KENT. 
Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 1954. Pp. vi, 
91, with maps and illustrations. 40c. 


Tue title of this booklet refers to the expedition led by Pierre Paul de la 
Malgue, Sieur de Marin, who was ordered by Governor Duquesne to garrison 
the Ohio Valley. Although Marin succeeded in overcoming enormous difficulties 
(more than 2,000 men had to be supplied and transported), he failed to 
achieve his goal. At the time of his death in October, 1753, the expedition had 
halted at Fort Le Boeuf at the southern end of the Presque Isle portage. Al- 
though this account is limited in time to one year and in space to the vicinity 
of present-day Erie, Pennsylvania, Mr. Kent’s introductory and concluding 
chapters serve to relate this single expedition to the larger story of French 
empire-building and, more particularly, to the Seven Years’ War. 

The author makes it quite clear that the French failed to fortify the Ohio 
Valley in 1753 because of natural factors: disease weakened the prospective 
garrisons and drought made further progress impossible. The Indians, with the 
notable exception of Half King, proved to be less hostile than expected; in fact, 
they assisted the French at the difficult portages. The English were unable to 
take effective action; Governor Dinwiddie’s protest, delivered by the young 
George Washington, had less effect upon the course of the invasion than the 
lack of water in the Riviére aux Boeufs. 

Research among the Contrecceur Papers and other sources in the Séminaire 
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de Québec has made it possible for the author to correct some earlier accounts 
and to substantiate others. For example, it was Duquesne, consulting a 
voyageur’s map in Quebec, and not the leaders in the field, who ordered the 
expedition to use the Presque Isle portage instead of the Chautauqua route 
followed by Céloron de Blainville in 1749. On the other hand, Washington's 
diary of his journey to Fort Le Boeuf is supported in every detail by comparison 
with the French sources. 

Mr. Kent’s style is somewhat pedestrian, but perhaps it is best to allow the 
drama of the event to speak for itself, thus permitting the reader to imagine 
for himself the terrible tribulations of the Presque Isle portage. He is at his 
best when dealing with biographical material; the portrayal of Marin is 
especially well done. The booklet is attractively illustrated with prints, photo- 
graphs, and excellent maps. The lack of an index, at least for proper names, 
is something of a handicap even in a short work. Finally, although the editorial 
device “sic” is often overworked, Mr. Kent would have been justified in using 
it when quoting Duperont Baby’s references to the Shawnees as the 
“Cha8enons” (pp. 51, 52). 

BRADLEY D. BARGAR 
The University of South Carolina 


The Pedlars from Quebec and Other Papers on the NorWesters. By W. 
Stewart WALLACE. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1954. Pp. xii, 101. $3.50. 


Tus attractive little book contains reprints of articles on the fur trade by Dr. 
Wallace. It has two defects. It does not precisely state where each essay was 
first published, though this is often a useful thing to know, and could not be 
very expensive to print; and the price seems high for so slim a volume. 

Dr. Wallace has nevertheless done a very real service in reprinting these 
essays. His interest in tracing, and unravelling, the biographies of fur traders 
made the appendix to his Documents Relating to the North West Company 
outstandingly helpful to his fellow-workers, and there is more on the same 
subject here. Of special interest are papers on a relatively new field—the story 
of the fur trade in northern Ontario. This story cannot be told in full until the 
journals of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s inland posts based on Albany are 
published. Dr. Wallace, however, has used those journals, and other materials 
besides, for his valuable essays on Fort Timiskaming, the post on Bear Island, 
and the early history of Muskoka. One of Dr. Wallace’s excerpts from the 
Hudson’s Bay Company's archives was sheer tantalization for this reviewer, 
and may well be so for other readers. From George Gladman’s journal of 1794 
he quotes a description of Fort Timiskaming, which includes the remark 
“Pidgeons I understand are sometimes pretty plentiful, for about three weeks 
in Summer, the season for them is about commencing now.” This is surely the 
extinct Passenger Pigeon, on which all information is interesting, and one 
would like to know the date of its seasonal plentifulness at Timiskaming, which 
Gladman found was “commencing now”; but Dr. Wallace’s bald reference to 
his document’s catalogue number in the Hudson’s Bay Company’s archives 
suppresses the date of Gladman’s observation. However, students of the fur 
trade will still find this book useful, interesting, and readable. 


RICHARD GLOVER 
The University of Manitoba 
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Democracy in Alberta: The Theory and Practice of a Quasi-Party System. 
By C. B. Macpuerson. Social Credit in Alberta, S. D. Ciarx, Editor, 4. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1953. Pp. xii, 258. $5.50. 


A REVIEWER does not often have the assistance of an excellent article in which 
the author of a book, replying to another critic, sets forth more explicitly than 
in the book the assumptions on which he has proceeded. Mr. Macpherson, in 
the Canadian Forum for January, 1955, has explained so clearly the premises 
on which he based his analysis in Democracy in Alberta that one can only 
wonder why he did not do exactly the same in the book itself: “My assump- 
tions were that classes have class interests, and have class positions which set 
limits to the policies which might succeed; that classes are more or less 
conscious of their position; and that with historical hindsight we can try to 
say whether their consciousness of their position at any turning point in their 
history was more or less accurate, and whether the policies they based on it 
were more or less successful.” Underlying these assumptions is of course 
another: that there are classes in the particular sense Mr. Macpherson means. 

Mr. Macpherson interprets the rise of the United Farmers and then Social 
Credit in Alberta in terms of the petit bourgeois nature of the province’s society. 
In the main, his analysis is in keeping with Marx’s pronouncement on the 
petit bourgeoisie: “They are therefore not revolutionary, but conservative. 
Nay, more, they are reactionary.” But Mr. Macpherson’s general thesis is an 
elaborate and subtle theory of his own, for instead of being able to deal with 
the petit bourgeoisie as a comparatively minor group left stranded between 
bourgeois and proletarian classes as capitalism progresses, he has had to 
account for developments in a society which he sees as predominantly petit 
bourgeois, and therefore in many respects unique. The theoretical framework 
of Democracy in Alberta is so fascinating, indeed, that the average (or ortho- 
dox) reviewer, limited to a few paragraphs, is properly in conflict with himself 
over a desire to describe and praise at length the author’s researches and 
literary style, and a desire to expound, and to express his inability to accept, 
the theory, much as he admires its ingenuity. 

The author accepts the proposition that a system of political parties, or a 
reasonable facsimile, is necessary to maintain democracy in a society divided 
by conflicting classes, but finds in Alberta an environment in which an orthodox 
two- or three-party system has been unable to develop. Instead, because of the 
predominantly petit bourgeois nature of Alberta society, and because of the 
province’s semi-colonial status in an empire dominated by eastern interests, 
what has resulted is a “quasi-party system,” which consists of one dominant 
party with no real alternatives, operating within a parliamentary framework. 
The system is not non-party, or one-party, or a variation of a multi-party 
structure, although it can perform in a reduced degree the functions of an 
orthodox party system. The quasi-party is a special kind of party system, and 
may be the only one that can be expected in a society largely petit bourgeois. 
It may be considered as “either the final stage in the deterioration of the 
capitalist democratic tradition, or a way of saving what can be saved of 
liberal-democracy from the threatening encroachment of a one-party state.” 

These alternative conclusions, offered in the book’s last sentence, are tenta- 
tive, and not as gloomy as they at first sight appear. Mr. Macpherson does 
suggest that there is “some reason to expect that the future of Canadian federal 
politics may lie in the quasi-party system.” The reason is not (oddly enough 
in view of the rigorous analysis of conditions in Alberta) that the Canadian 
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environment is, or is likely to become, the same as Alberta’s; Mr. Macpherson 
shows with some care how Alberta is different, and uses the difference to 
explain the party system there. One of the reasons for suggesting a federal 
quasi-party development seems to be the contrary of one of the reasons that 
explain Alberta: petit bourgeois “assumptions about the nature of society 
are very widespread in Canada,” even though the class itself is, on the 
author’s own figures, far less important in Canada than in Alberta; and even 
though the petit bourgeoisie is a class whose heterogeneous sections “as 
capitalist enterprise expands . . . become the exception rather than the rule.” 

The apparent paradox between Mr. Macpherson’s analysis of Alberta and 
his comments on the national scene is one of several in the book. It is not 
resolved when one reads in his article in the Canadian Forum that the petit 
bourgeoisie is “practically incapable of recognizing its class position”; and in 
the book that “the Albertans realized . . . that in a society such as theirs the 
ends of democracy would be less well served by the traditional apparatus of 
party government than by something like a one-party or no-party system.” It 
is possible that class consciousness is not necessary to such remarkable astute- 
ness; the author observes that the members of a class are not necessarily 
“sufficiently conscious of a class interest to act mainly in terms of it in making 
political choices.” Possibly the astuteness owes more to biology than to 
economics, for the petit bourgeoisie has the instinct for survival: the author 
records that the western farmers’ consciousness is mistaken, but “paradoxically, 
their mistaken consciousness is necessary to their survival as a group in the 
present economic order.” Or possibly the petit bourgeoisie is not merely a 
heterogeneous and confused class, as the author argues, but, as the foundation 
of an analysis, a confusing one to read about. Still, “what is true of the whole 
heterogeneous class is not necessarily true of one fairly homogeneous section of 
it.” Whatever else may me said of petit bourgeois activities, they seem to cover 
all eventualities. 

The temptation to spend a disproportionate amount of space speculating on 
theoretical points is great, and is evidence of the book’s extraordinarily stimu- 
lating nature. It would be inaccurate to echo Mr. Macpherson’s comment on 
Social Credit, that it has a “false clarity which made it impossible either to 
understand it or refute it in simple terms,” although that quotation has a 
singular tendency to remain in the mind. The elaborate framework into which 
Mr. Macpherson has tried to fit the theory and history of the U.F.A. and Social 
Credit movements is only part of the book, and if the first and last chapters, 
in which the theory is developed, had been omitted, the book would still be a 
fresh contribution to the literature of politics. 

Few books combine theoretical analysis so interestingly with a survey of 
political development, or trace so clearly the roots of Canadian social ideas. 
No book reveals so well the absurd and anti-democratic elements in Social 
Credit, examines so thoroughly the implications of plebiscitarian democracy, 
or offers a better critique of the proposition that the party system and the 
cabinet system are inseparable. Mr. Macpherson’s theory of the quasi-party 
system introduces new and important concepts which future writers on politics 
will be unable to ignore. Since part of this review may have struck a querulous 
note, it is only fair to conclude by asserting roundly, though perhaps para- 
doxically, that Democracy in Alberta belongs among the best books yet written 
by Canadian social scientists. 


NorMAN WARD 
The University of Saskatchewan 
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Inside Government House. As told by H. Wituts-O’Connor to MADGE MAc- 
BETH. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1954. Pp. xii, 163. $4.00. 


Tus is a light-hearted, good-tempered, and unpretentious account of the 
twenty-four years which Colonel Willis-O’Connor spent at Government House, 
most of it as Principal A.D.C. to five successive Governors-General. 

One interest in this book is the extent to which these five representatives of 
the Sovereign, not being Canadians, are held up against a Canadian back- 
ground. If the background is occasionally hazy, it is perhaps because Canadians 
themselves were hazy about the real substance and the real destiny of Canada. 
The Governors-General may have had enthusiasms, but by and large they were 
too polite to become enthusiasts—enthusiasts, that is, in public causes that left 
any permanent impress upon the cultural fabric of Canada. One knows that 
Lord Byng, even after his return to England, was solicitous for the welfare of 
his former comrades-in-arms; that Lord Bessborough founded and encouraged 
the Dominion Drama Festival; and that interspersed among his “Governor- 
Generalities” Lord Tweedsmuir could say, with frankness and conviction, that 
a Canadian’s first loyalty was to Canada and Canada’s King. One acknowledges 
with pride the indefatigable devotion of Lord Athlone to a myriad of good 
causes during the years of war. 

On the other hand, there is nothing in this book to suggest that Canada was 
in this quarter-century being transformed —constitutionally, as an international 
entity, and a principal “supplier” country. Perhaps one ought to take this 
transition for granted; but one supposes that even inside Government House 
there ought quite literally to have been some awareness that great changes 
were being wrought. The constitutional and legal basis of the office of Governor- 
General itself was considerably changed (successively in 1926, 1931, and as 
lately as 1947), but the book gives no indication that this was so. It is difficult 
to avoid the impression that in the universe of Canadian development, Govern- 
ment House was a small, urbane, scrupulously polite island by itself. 

A second interest in the book—and one which I think would justify publica- 
tion if there were no other reason—is the inclusion of two letters from Lord 
Byng which appear not to have been published elsewhere. In one of these 
(December 16, 1926), Lord Byng wrote 

. I am refusing all invitations to make speeches about Canada. There is nothing to 
be said that would be helpful but a time may come when one can see a course a 
little clearer; see how one can help the relationship with Canada and put more oil 
in the works. 

What appears to me to be at the bottom of the matter is that every thing con- 
nected with the Dominion is of a spasmodic, opportunist, tentative nature, and there 
is no line of thought or action which is permanent and aiming at fruition. . . . 
This counsel seems to have gone unheeded at the time, and perhaps it still 
points a moral. 


James A. Gipson 
Carleton College 


Economics of Canadian Transportation. By A. W. Currie. Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press. 1954. Pp. viii, 727. $10.00. 


In a brief historical summary in his first chapter Professor Currie mentions 
the “interrelationship of the profit motive and the desire to benefit the country 
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at large.” The present reviewer would have liked to see this theme carried 
more fully into the main body of the book. The author has himself found it 
lacking in the report of the Royal Commission of 1951: “. . . are transportation 
services to be regarded as business institutions like department stores, factories, 
or farms, or are they to be looked upon as almost eleemosynary agencies where- 
in the cost-revenue relationship is subordinate to the welfare of the public?” 
Political, military, economic, and social factors help, in varying considerations, 
to explain the setting in which transportation facilities have been instituted 
and continued. 

Much helpful material in answer to this general question will be found 
throughout the book, but in varying degrees. The ten chapters on railway 
rates, valuable as they are as a full and clear analysis of a very complicated 
and important question, could perhaps have been made easier for the reader 
who is not a specialist if the philosophy which the author has in mind had 
been less sparingly exposed. The very fact, however, that close to a half the 
book is on railway freight rates shows their importance to the whole Canadian 
economy. 

After this series of chapters the author turns to other railway questions. The 
chapter on labour explains the unusual conditions which exist in railway work, 
and the relation of those conditions to cost. The chapter on the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, too, is helpful, and makes forthright criticisms of 
the method of appointment (pp. 428-9). Professor Currie’s comments on Sir 
Henry Thornton are more balanced than any which this reviewer had seen. 
Credit is given for his imagination in creating an esprit de corps, in improving 
services, and in directing operations; on the other hand, he simply spent too 
much money. It is, indeed, a relief to get away from the dramas which have 
taken the place of analyses of an unusual situation. In several places—and in 
particular in one chapter—the author examines the question of public owner- 
ship of railways. It is a subject which still merits a full and balanced study. 
Perhaps the hope might be expressed that Professor Currie will later turn his 
skilled pen to that subject. 

Two chapters on highway transport emphasize the competition with rail- 
ways. “The objective of public policy should be to reduce the painfulness of 
readjustment for railways and to ensure that the growth of other agencies is 
economically sound” (p. 517). Civil aviation and inland shipping are treated 
more briefly than some readers might think fit, but the chapters on these are 
clear and valuable. After describing the woes of the Canadian merchant fleet, 
the author sums up in an interesting way the arguments for and against a 
merchant navy on the high seas (pp. 621-3). 

Such is a brief description of a scholarly book, one which—while mainly 


intended for other purposes—should not be neglected by students of Canadian 
history. 


Washington, D.C. 


G. pE T. GLAZEBROOK 


Canada—a Great Small Power. By Tom Twitty and Mason Wane. Headline 
Series, no. 103. New York: Foreign Policy Association. Jan.-Feb., 1954. 
Pp. 64. 35c. 


Tus pamphlet in the regular series of the Foreign Policy Association is the 
kind of description and interpretation for an American audience which Cana- 
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dians should welcome. It is divided into two sections, “Canada’s Economic 
Boom,” written by Mr. Twitty, and “Canada and the World,” by Mr. Wade. 
In this reviewer's opinion, Mr. Wade’s appraisal of Canadian political character- 
istics and post-war trends towards unity and a new nationalism is a more 
valuable contribution than the reasonably accurate but somewhat more super- 
ficial impression which Mr. Twitty gives of the developing Canadian economy. 

The economic section of the work presents in brief compass a fairly compre- 
hensive listing of Canada’s natural resources and of the phenomenal develop- 
ments in this field in the post-war period. Special attention is paid to 
agriculture, the iron ore deposits at Steep Rock and in Labrador, the oil, natural 
gas, uranium, and numerous base metal discoveries, and the major hydro- 
electric projects such as Arvida, Kitimat, and the planned St. Lawrence 
development. Brief comment is made on the sources of investment capital and 
on the pattern of Canada’s export trade. During the past four years Canada’s 
economic growth has been spotlighted by a variety of ee. magazine, 
and Wall Street publicity. In view of the fact that this pamphlet is aimed to 
some extent at a popular audience, one should perhaps not quarrel too much 
with the similarity in tone and content which the economic section of the 
work bears to the above-mentioned type of article; it should be helpful for 
anyone wishing a thumb-nail sketch of most of the important developments. 

Over a number of years Mr. Wade has been a sympathetic student of the 
Canadian political, cultural, and social scene. As might be expected, his 
appraisal in the political section of this pamphlet is penetrating, revealing, and 
nonetheless readable. The transformation in character and the growing strength 
of Canadian nationalism during the war and post-war periods are realistically 
described, as is the significant part played by French-Canadian susceptibilities 
in this process. Canada’s assumption of international responsibilities (through 
foreign aid, U.N., and NATO), the removal of the right of appeal to the Privy 
Council, the purchase of American wartime installations in Canada, and the 
spirit behind the Massey report are all placed in context in this story of a 
developing and evolving nationalism. Canadians may be somewhat surprised 
to see the idea of “manifest destiny” included in a description of their national 
outlook, but Mr. Wade makes it clear that the suggestion is not inappropriate. 

The basic conclusion of the economic phase of this work is that in terms of 
resources and geographic size Canada has all of the ingredients of a major 
power—only time and population are required to complete the process. The 
message which Mr. Wade wishes to leave with his American audience is that 
the United States must be aware of the national aspirations and sensitivities of 
her restless and potentially powerful young neighbour, that it is in the self- 
interest of Americans to realize that Canada is different from the United 
States, and that it cannot, therefore, be taken for granted. 


RONALD S. RITCHIE 
Vancouver 


Economic History of Great Britain. By W. Stanrorp Rem. New York: Ronald 
Press Company. 1954. Pp. x, 557. $6.00. 


ProFressor ReEIw’s announced purpose is “to provide a factual basis upon which 
the student (especially the North American variety) of economics and history 
can build up an understanding of the economic development of Great Britain.” 
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To achieve it he takes in the whole British Isles, insisting that Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland have played important parts, especially in modern times. While 
he ranges from pre-history to the defeat of the Labour Government in 1951, 
he devotes 350 pages, or two-thirds of the text, to the period since 1715 
(rather than the traditional 1760), and more than half of these to a well- 
written though occasionally over-gloomy account of Britain’s loss of “pre- 
dominance” and increasing vulnerability in the changing world economy since 
1870. Throughout he gives the non-British reader some notion of the political 
and constitutional setting. More important, he prefaces his treatment of each 
period with an attempt to point out the “relation of economic development, 
in particular economic thinking [which he describes, in thumbnail sketches, 
from the Canonists to Keynes] with its cultural development” as expressed in 
political, philosophical, and religious thought. This emphasis on ideas is an 
outstanding feature of the book, though the connection between thought and 
action is not always clear. 

I gather that Professor Reid is not a specialist in economic history and does 
not teach the subject in detail, save in a course on twentieth-century Britain. 
His chapters on this recent period are good, though over-detailed for a book 
covering so long a time-span. For earlier centuries, however, he has had to 
rely on secondary, even tertiary (i.e., textbook) sources of information. Some 
of these are out of date, while important books and articles of recent vintage 
seem to have been overlooked. Hence many bits of narrative, interpretation, 
and timing are old fashioned and belong to what was recently called “the 
economic history of yesteryear.” The treatment of mediaeval industry and 
trade in particular would have been very different if the author had 
familiarized himself with the second volume of the Cambridge Economic 
History (1952) or with works published during the thirties and forties which 
foreshadow the contents and concepts of that volume. 

For later centuries Professor Reid's guides have occasionally led him astray, 
while his typist or linotypist occasionally nodded at the keyboard. Some of the 
factual slips can be corrected in the next printing, for instance by adding three 
zeroes to the 6,000 unenclosed acres in 1793 (p. 212); by changing “Health 
and Morale of Apprentices Act” (p. 329) to Health and Morals; by shifting 
the terminus of the first Cunard service from New York (p. 253) to Boston; 
by eliminating two errors in the description of Watt’s steam engine (p. 223) 
and three in that of textile machines (p. 227); by ironing out the inconsistency 
inherent in the statements that the pre-war farmer was feeding only about 
a tenth of the population (p. 357) and that he was supplying a third of the 
country’s food (p. 439); and so on down an over-long list. On larger issues, 
the author might reconsider the view that business cycles did not have a 
“real beginning” till the nineteenth century—note the reaction now taking 
place against the lurid evidence on early factory conditions and against loose 
talk about the “social inequities and oppression which resulted from the 
Industrial Revolution” (p. 313)—and be sceptical of figures. I make this last 
suggestion because Professor Reid is at least the fourth textbook writer to 
swallow (p. 342) an erroneous statement in the Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences (VIII, 194) that the United States’ share of world trade rose from 
10 per cent in 1880 to 15 per cent in 1913. The latter figure should be 10 per 
cent, an actual decline from 11 per cent in 1900; but a knowledge of the 
trends in international trade should have made these four writers doubt the 
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Encyclopaedia’s table. Finally, the maps, not very useful, should be placed 
nearer the pages or chapters to which they refer. They look as if they were 
put in at random. 


HERBERT HEATON 
The University of Minnesota 


A Temperate Dispute. By Hitpa Neatsy. Toronto: Clarke, Irwin & Company 
Limited. 1954. Pp. viii, 97. $2.00. 


Apvp1nc fuel to the flames might be said to be the object of the publication of 
this volume of four essays. Ever since Dr. Neatby set fire to the educational 
tinder with her So Little for The Mind a conflagration has raged amongst 
teachers, educationists, and lay or expert pedagogues. Dispute, at least “tem- 
perate dispute,” Miss Neatby believes to be stimulating and truly educative. 
Consequently the four essays, which now appear under the title of the first, 
A Temperate Dispute, are put forth “in an attempt to clarify the issues if not 
allay the dispute.” 

The issues remain the same as in So Little for The Mind. They all focus 
upon the basic question, What is Education? Canadian educators, Miss Neatby 
finds, are confused, ambiguous, and uncertain in their answers to this question. 
They refuse to put first things first because in a world of relativities nothing 
appears which can be considered first. Moreover it is undemocratic to consider 
one subject more important than another. The classic formula of democracy, 
“liberty, equality, fraternity,” has been transformed by modern educators into 
self-realization, egalitarianism, and social integration. The advocates of such 
a programme fail to see that there is a basic cleavage between “self-realization” 
and the other two; the first leading to extreme egocentric individualism, the 
latter to regimentation and conformity which are destructive of both liberty 
and self-realization. Miss Neatby sees conformity and with it, timid mediocrity, 
gaining the upper hand in our educational system. At points her warnings have 
the frightening timbre of Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty-Four. 

She takes her own stand firmly on educational principles that have as their 
core a belief in God and God’s will, in the existence of absolute moral standards, 
in the worth of human reason and of the human person. Such a position enables 
her to emphasize the “first things” that any sound education should include. 
Basically it must be a training of the mind in order that a person may learn 
to stand on his own feet, find his own place in life wherein he may play the 
role best suited to him in God’s world. 

Of the four essays the second, The Group and the Herd, and the fourth, 
The Debt of Our Reason, seem to me to be the most effective. The close of 
the last essay, the telling conclusion of the book, is well worth quoting here. 
“The ultimate crime,” says the author, “and blunder, is that of pride”: 


It used to be asserted modestly that the moderns see farther than their predecessors 
because they stand on the shoulders of giants. Today, assuming that we were born 
on giants’ shoulders, we resist the suggestion that we must climb there by a hard and 
oe process. We resist even more strenuously the idea that quiet and receptive 
contemplation, a reverence for the unknown and perhaps the unknowable, are as 
essential in learning as “planned activities”. We assume that with money and know- 


how everything desirable can be achieved by short-cuts and accelerated programmes. 
We do not respect knowledge; we exploit it. We have ignored “the Debt of our 
Reason which we owe unto God, the homage we pay for not being Beasts”. We face, 
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perhaps, the natural consequences of this insolent denial of homage. At few periods 
in the history of our civilization have so many men been treated so much like beasts.” 


More power to Miss Neatby’s pen. This is indeed a debate of momentous 
importance. It should be kept going until we really do see clearly where we 
are going. A Temperate Dispute is a valuable contribution to the clarifying 
process. 


RicHARD M. SAUNDERS 
The University of Toronto 


Migration and Economic Growth: A Study of Great Britain and the Atlantic 
Economy. By BrinLEy Tuomas. The National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research, Economic and Social Studies, XII. Cambridge: At the 
University Press [Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited]. 
1954. Pp. xxvi, 362. $7.15. 


ALTHouGcH Canada’s part in the evolution of the Atlantic economy over the 
past century receives small mention in this book, Canadian historians will find 
much of interest in its techniques of analysis and its conclusions. The history 
of this economy is traced in terms of two frontiers, “the ever-widening frontier 
of surplus population in the Old World and the moving frontier of economic 
opportunity in the new,” and two phases, that of the old Atlantic community 
of the 1840’s to World War I and the new and unstable community of the 
past thirty years. In the early phase a fair degree of international stability was 
achieved through freedom in the movement of population and capital from 
Europe to America. Study of building cycles (long cycles of about eighteen 
to twenty years) over this period reveals a rhythm of change marked by an 
inverse relationship between the course of building in Great Britain and the 
United States; in times of active British migration and capital export, domestic 
construction rose rapidly in the United States, and conversely, periods of 
contraction of emigration and foreign lending witnessed a sharp increase in the 
rate of capital formation in Britain. Sterling supplies abroad were thus present 
either in the form of foreign loans or in that of a British import surplus. Now, 
“the offsetting relationship between spurts in home and foreign investment 
which was the basis of long-run stability in the British era, has disappeared” 
(p. 235). The emergence of the United States as the leading creditor nation 
and the beginnings of restrictions on immigration by this power ushered in 
the new phase, one in which a general reorientation of foreign lending and 
immigration policies is now called for if the present Atlantic community is to 
attain the stability of the old. 

In his presentation of this central theme, Mr. Thomas has succeeded 
admirably in applying theoretical tools to the materials of history. Apart from 
a detailed treatment of statistical method and sources utilized there is dis- 
cussion of the classical view of emigration, the implications of internal and 
international mobility of labour and capital, the effects of migration cycles on 
investment and techniques of production, the origin and impact of United 
States’ restrictions on immigration, the significance of the changing social 
ladder in the United States, and the course of British settlement in the 
Dominions. The author’s anxiety to touch on every point of relevance to his 
general argument tends to weaken the unity and coherence of his presentation, 
but this very breadth of treatment will undoubtedly stimulate further profitable 
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inquiries along similar lines into the complexities of economic growth. The 
results of his promise to apply his analysis to Canadian experience will be 
awaited with interest. 


W. T. EASTERBROOK 
The University of Toronto 


The European Inheritance. Edited by Sir Ernest Barker, Sir GEORGE CLARK, 
and P. Vaucuenr. In three volumes. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press [Toronto: 
Oxford University Press]. 1954. Pp. xxviii, 544; xxviii, 392; xxviii, 408. 
$21.00 per set. 


In 1942, during the midst of the Second World War, the Conference of Allied 
Ministers of Education came into existence in London. One of its earliest 
decisions was, through its Book Commission, to appoint an Historical Com- 
mittee, composed of scholars from all the member countries, to draw up a plan 
for a history of Europe “of an objective character” for general use in Allied 
countries and elsewhere. Once approved the preparation and publication of 
this history became an independent scholarly effort directed by an editorial 
board made up of Sir Ernest Barker, who had been Chairman of both the 
Books Commission and the Historical Committee, Dr. G. N. Clark, then Regius 
Professor of History at Cambridge, and Professor Paul Vaucher, then Cultural 
Counsellor of the French government in London. The European Inheritance 
is the product of these plans. 

Planned and carried out as a co-operative endeavour, this work is divided 
into eight parts, as follows: “Prehistory” by Professor Gordon Childe; “Greece 
and Rome” by Dr. W. W. Tarn; “The Jews and the Beginnings of the 
Christian Church” by Rev. C. H. Dodd; “The Middle Ages” by Professor F. L. 
Ganshof; “The Early Modern Period” by Sir George Clark; “Political, Economic, 
and Social Development in the XVIIIth Century” by Professor Paul Vaucher; 
“The Development of Literature and Culture in the XVIIIth Century” by 
Professor Daniel Mornet; “The Nineteenth Century” by Dr. Geoffrey Bruun; 
“1914-50” by Professor Edmond Vermeil; “Review and Epilogue” by Sir 
Ernest Barker. British, French, Belgian, and American scholars have thus 
contributed to this work with the Anglo-French contribution predominant. 

Good sound historical writing this is, some of it brilliant and provocative, 
some of it pedestrian and stodgy, but all of it competent, useful, straightforward. 
It is probably as good a summary of prévailing scholarly views in Western 
Europe as could be gathered in this space. Some people will look askance at 
the balance of periods, almost as much space being given to the eighteenth 
century, for instance, as to the whole Middle Ages. Some will contest the in- 
terpretations made by the authors. A wide variation of views amongst the 
contributors will be noticed from, for example, Professor Childe who treats 
religion as ideological lubrication, to Sir Ernest Barker who sees Christianity 
as “the central realm” of the European inheritance. All this is unavoidable, 
and not in the least undesirable in a co-operative work, for it reveals in itself 
that difference of opinion, and the right to hold different opinions, is an 
integral part of European culture. 

It is when one begins to consider the matter of the authors’ opinions, how- 
ever, that the reader wonders exactly how objective is this work which was 
originally planned to be “of an objective character,” and of which the editors 
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assert that, though it is a history of European man, “This is not to say, for a 
moment, that it has a European bias, or that it attempts to vindicate a particular 
eminence for the continent of Europe over other continents. It would not be 
‘objective history’ if it had that bias or made that attempt.” True enough; and 
the intentions of authors and editors are not in question. Nonetheless it seems 
to this reviewer, at least, that this work bears clearly the marks of its origins: 
it does have a European bias which becomes all the clearer the nearer the 
reader approaches to the present time. To a native Asiatic or African I feel 
sure the bias would be even more apparent. There could well be many 
Europeans who would say that this is a strictly Western European, even an 
Anglo-French interpretation of European history. 

The strongly European bent comes out most sharply in Professor Vermeil’s 
treatment of the period, 1914-50. Here one finds some of the shrewdest and 
most thought-provoking analyses in the whole work. Yet, at the same time, it 
is impossible to avoid the feeling that these pages have been written by a 
liberal-minded scholar, disillusioned with the present course of events, a 
Frenchman, bitter and resentful at the fate of France, and at the present 
place of Europe and European culture in the world. Europe caught between 
the colossi of America and Russia, weak, threatened at the heart of her culture, 
ultimately if unwillingly dependent upon America and the New World for her 
salvation. This is the picture which one gets, if in different tones, from both 
Professor Vermeil aol Sir Ernest Barker. One man is bitter, the other sad 
that this should be so. Yet, as is more than once pointed out in this work, both 
the United States and Russia are offspring of Europe. So also is the Industrial 
Revolution with all its implications of standardization, uniformity, and material- 
ism, against which several authors inveigh. Egalitarianism surely goes back to 
the French Revolution for one of its foundations. And Karl Marx was a 
European, even a West European. What is this European inheritance whose 
legatees quarrel with each other over what is good and what is bad, what is 
true, what false in the legacy? Some of the authors feel disgruntled with some 
of the children of European culture, and try to repudiate others. Are they not 
all descendants? Objective this history may be so far as it was within the 
power of the authors so to make it. Of that I have no doubt. But surely it is 
once again clear that historical writing, whatever the aims of the historians, 
cannot help reflecting the views and feelings of those who write. 

The European Inheritance was planned, we are told, “to meet the needs of 
students in the upper forms of secondary schools and in the early years of 
university courses.” If by this it is meant that students are expected to buy 
and read a three-volume work, which sells for $21.00, there is a total lack of 
understanding of what may be expected of students of that age, at least in 
Canada and the United States. That this valuable work should be in all school 
and university libraries goes without question. But even many school boards 
will, I fear, hesitate to buy so expensive a work. If it is desired to spread far 
and wide, to students and to general readers, some understanding of the 
European cultural inheritance out of which we have sprung, then what is 
needed is an economical, one-volume history, an imaginative, interpretative 
book, written by an “H. G. Wells” whom scholars will trust. 


RICHARD M. SAUNDERS 


The University of Toronto 
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Sinners and Saints: A True Story of Early Days in the Farthest West, by an 
Old Timer, Written and Told by Himself. By Georce T. Morr. Foreword 
by James Morton. Privately mimeographed and offset printed. [Victoria, 
B.C., 1948.] Pp. vi, 166 illus. $1.50. Obtainable from A. D. Bridges, 662 
Monterey Avenue, Victoria, B.C. 


GrorcE T. Morr was born at Stonehaven in 1871, the son of a Scottish stone- 
mason who emigrated to Canada and found employment on the railways of 
Ontario. His father was accidentally killed when Moir was ten years old and 
the small boy left school to work as a telegraph messenger for the Grand 
Trunk. Before long he was working at Stratford, Ontario, as call boy, a 
twelve-hour day seven days a week, and a double shift Sundays, all for fifty 
cents a day. But in spite of this gruelling initiation Moir spent his life in the 
service of Canadian railways and his book touches some picturesque chapters 
in their history. He was in the employ of the Canadian Pacific in British 
Columbia, as agent at Slocan City, Nakusp, Sandon, Rossland, Cranbrook, and 
other points, and he has something to say of the rivalry between the C.P.R.’s 
Crows Nest Pass line and James J. Hill’s Great Northern. 

As a young man Moir went to the Klondike where he met a number of the 
“sinners” of the book’s title, including the famous Soapy Smith, in whose 
exploits Moir found nothing to admire. The writer is always on the side of 
the “saints” for his conversion took place at an early age and he was for the 
rest of his life a devoted and diligent adherent of the Methodist, and later the 
United Church. Wherever he was he associated himself with the work of the 
religious bodies and he was an enthusiastic campaigner for temperance. Moir 
was not merely a man of words, for when a certain Colonel Lowery of New 
Denver, editor of a weekly called Lode, and of a monthly called Claim, made 
what Moir considered a salacious attack on the Baptists, he purchased the 
whole edition and burned it. 

Sinners and Saints is often rambling and sometimes obscure but the student 
of the history of the Canadian West will always welcome publications like this 
little volume of memoirs. More judicious editing might be desirable, though 
this would rob the reader of some delightful ambiguities, for example the 
reference on page 131 to the death of Peter Verigin: “The Doukhobors made 
great lamentations over the loss of their leader. His remains were taken to 
Brilliant where they had a large canning industry.” 


L. G. THOMAS 
The University of Alberta 


The Pattern of Communist Revolution: A Historical Analysis. By Hucu SetTon- 
Watson. London: Methuen & Co. Ltd. [Toronto: British Book Service 
(Canada) Ltd.]. 1953. Pp. xvi, 378. $5.00. 


In the present flood of literature on communism, the book of Mr. Seton-Watson 
demands special attention. It represents an ambitious and remarkable effort to 
offer a comparative historical analysis of communist movements on a world 
scale and it claims also to be an original approach, a novelty in this domain: 
the examination of the relationship of these movements to social classes and 
to the internal balance of political power in their respective countries. 

With this objective in view Professor Seton-Watson first analyses European 
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society before 1914 and the Russian Revolution; then he deals with nationalism 
and communism in Europe and Asia. After that he describes Stalin’s Revo- 
lution (1928-39) and passes in review changes of the communist attitude in 
international relations: the periods of Popular Fronts, the Nazi-Stalin pact 
and the Resistance movements. At the end he portrays communism in the 
Stalinist and non-Stalinist world. Finally he discusses the question of political 
and social conditions that favour or hinder the communist cause and examines 
some aspects of the problem of resistance to communism. 

A work of such scope, condensed into less than 400 pages, may naturally 
show some inevitable sketchiness, but it does not justify the speed with which 
certain chapters were written. A slip like the wrong date of Stalin’s death 
could have been avoided, as well as the inexact presentation of Marx’s theory 
of the rural commune in Russia. The author's interest was so widespread 
that his study has suffered to a certain extent. If he had concentrated his 
research on a more limited area, he might have made more effective use of 
his excellent scholarly background and his undoubted qualities as a student; 
he might have omitted some rather vague conclusions; and his original approach 
would have been a more striking contribution towards the better understanding 
of these complex problems. Yugoslavia, for instance, he puts into the category 
of states which have introduced the communist régime by their own efforts, 
and then he adds that Russian armed help “played a part, possibly a greater 
part than is yet clearly established.” If he had spent a little more time on the 
question, he might have discovered that that part is no longer a secret. 

However, Professor Seton-Watson’s work is of great importance and can be 
confidently recommended to all who are interested in the problems of com- 
munism. It is one of the best in the field. 


M. MLADENOVIC 
McGill University 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Littérateurs et moralistes du Canada frangais dautrefois. By SERAPHIN MARION. 
Ottawa: Editions de Université. 1954. Pp. 191. $2.50. 


In this eighth volume of “Les Lettres canadiennes d’autrefois” M. Marion 
deals with the historic issue of the relation of art and morality. He devotes his 
chapters to a consideration of several events in the cultural life of French 
Canada in which this issue has been raised: the furore in Quebec over Moliére’s 
Tartuffe in 1694; the attempt to raise a fund in aid of Lamartine in 1856-7; 
Paul Bourget’s visit to Canada in 1893; the clash between Mgr Fabre, Arch- 
bishop of Montreal, and the owner and staff of the journal Canada-Revue in 
1894; and certain lesser incidents. 

Throughout, the author takes the stand that it is the natural and correct 
responsibility of Catholic authorities to look after the moral life of those subject 
to them. Consequently these authorities must supervise and control writing, the 
stage, and the other arts in the interest of morality. On this basis he takes the 
side of Mgr Vallier in the Tartuffe affair, and of Mgr Fabre as against the 
Canada-Revwue. He also upholds Catholic criticism of Lamartine’s works and of 
Bourget’s earlier books. 
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In the last chapter, “Littérateurs et moralistes,” M. Marion summarizes his 
views, and states that, though there is a place for “art for art’s sake,” art 
which serves a purpose, particularly a moral and religious purpose, is superior 
to art that is purely esthetic. In a French Canada striving to develop and to 
maintain its French Catholic cultural identity it has been especially necessary 
to see, to judge, to create all artistic work, literature included, in the light of 
moral and religious principle. And it is all the more so today in terms of a wider, 
a world-wide framework, when mankind is so deeply divided between the 
forces of materialism and those of spiritual faith. 

In this forthright restatement of French-Canadian Catholic tradition in the 
present situation M. Marion is to be congratulated upon the courage of his 
views. That it will provoke controversy there is little doubt, for he points 
out that there are those in French Canada who do not share his views. This 
is both a manifesto and a statement of an artistic and literary credo. 


RicHARD M. SAUNDERS 
The University of Toronto 


Mountains, Men and Rivers: British Columbia in Legend and Story. By J. H. 
Stewart Rew. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1954. Pp. x, 229. $4.00. 


Tuis book is intended for the tourist; its purpose is to encourage him to “travel 
in time as well as in space.” Most of the main highways in British Columbia 
follow routes that were taken in earlier days by Indians, fur-traders, seekers 
after gold, and pioneer settlers. Dr. Reid hopes to make the visitor conscious of 
this fact and to tell him a little about the interesting and exciting events that 
took place long before the days of paved roads and automobiles. 

Like most books about British Columbia, Mountains, Men and Rivers 
devotes almost all its space to exploration and early days. The eighty-four years 
since B.C. joined Confederation are summarily dealt with in no more than 
a dozen pages. This throws the book badly out of proportion—and, incidentally, 
leaves the tourist with little or no conception of the origin and growth of the 
province as he sees it today. Little or nothing is said about lumbering, the 
pulp and paper industry, agriculture, fishing, or even about mining, other 
than the gold rush. 

The text is pleasantly and informally written, but there are far too many 
misprints and errors. To cite examples: the names of such well-known figures 
as Captain Gray, Sir John Pelly, and Dr. J. B. Tyrrell are wrongly spelled; 
Sir James Douglas is described as a baronet instead of a knight; Savona is 
placed to the east of Kamloops instead of to the west. Few tourists will be 
conscious of mistakes of this kind, but they bring the book below the standard 
one expects from its author. 


W. Kaye LAMB 
The Public Archives of Canada 


Etudes sur la Révolution francaise. Par Georces Lreresvre. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France. 1954. Pp. 326. 


For the English-speaking reader the dominant impression obtained from read- 
ing any of the writings of Georges Lefebvre must always be that of the essential 
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moderateness and fairness of the point of view expressed. Time and again it 
is some middle way which is taken between the angry extremes of other men’s 
intemperate opinions. No one would accuse Lefebvre of shilly-shallying. By 
general consent he is the leading authority in a rich and complex field; in some 
ways, perhaps, a historian’s historian, immensely learned, precise, impeccable, 
but readable beyond the usual. This collection of selected essays, offered to 
him on the occasion of his eightieth birthday, contains a variety of his specialist 
and more general papers on the men of the Revolution, on commerce and 
agriculture and the question of Babeuvist communism, as well as two dis- 
cussions of the work of Mathiez and a reflection on the place of the Revolution 
in the world’s history. One is struck by Lefebvre’s humanity, his criticism of 
and yet his sympthy for Danton, his unwillingness to go along with Lebon’s 
conclusions about the nature of the revolutionary crowd, his detached com- 
passion for the Mathiez who could not quite master himself and thus pre- 
sented the world with a picture of the controversialist he did not at heart wish 
to be. The final essay here is probably one of the best brief statements of the 
significance of that Revolution which Lefebvre has spent his life studying, and 
about which, as he very simply puts it, men will not soon cease to speak. 


Joun C. Carrns 
The University of Toronto 


La Révolution frangaise et [Empire napoléonien. Par ANDRE FucieEr. Histoire 
des Relations internationales, publiée sous la direction de PrerRE RENOUVIN, 
IV. Paris: Librairie Hachette. 1954. Pp. iv, 422. 1100 frs. 


Tus fourth volume in the series being edited by Pierre Renouvin is a highly 
satisfactory discussion of the general state of Europe and the world, the 
external policies and impact of the Revolution, and the contact of civilizations 
in the revolutionary quarter century. It is diplomatic history broadened out 
from the chancelleries, and French history in a larger setting. M. Fugier’s 
treatment of Napoleon is sympathetic but no more, and, as might be expected, 
the general view of the final events is that they were the expression of a pro- 
found social struggle in Europe. Despite the end at Waterloo, the “revo- 
lutionary and Napoleonic crisis” had irremediably shaken the aristocratic order, 
weakened the spirit of cosmopolitanism, ruptured the old imperialist status 
quo, and extended the field of international relations to areas and groups of 
people hitherto lying outside the purview of the practitioners of policy. The 
index is adequate, the bibliographies are excellent, but some scholarly apparatus 
along the way would have helped the student. All in all, the book has a 
unity and a comprehensiveness which are admirable. 


Joun C. Carrns 
The University of Toronto 





















RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


PREPARED IN THE EDITORIAL OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 
By MarGARET JEAN Houston 


Notice in this bibliography does not preclude a later and more extended review. 
The following abbreviations are used: B.R.H.—Bulletin des recherches historiques; 
C.H.R.—Canadian Historical Review; C.J.E.P.S.—Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science; R.H.A.F.—Revue @histoire de [Amérique francaise. 
See also Canadiana, a monthly list of Canadian publications prepared by the 
Canadian Bibliographic Centre, Ottawa, and, in the University of Toronto Quarterly, 
“Letters in Canada,” published in the April issue. 





I. CANADA’S RELATIONS WITHIN THE COMMONWEATH 


Carter, E. H. Across the Seven Seas: The Story of the British Commonwealth and 
Empire. London, Toronto: Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd. 1954. Pp. 366. $3.00. A 
history of the Commonwealth designed for younger readers. 

De Smirn, S. A. The Vocabulary of Commonwealth Relations. Commonwealth 
Papers, General Editor, Sir Kerra Hancock, I. London: University of London, 
The Athlone Press, for the Institute of Commonwealth Studies. 1954. Pp. 27. 3s. 6d. 

GALBRAITH, JOHN S. “The Little Englanders” (Contemporary History, XXVII (160), 
Dec., 1954, 353-8). A discussion of the separatist movement which reached its 
height between 1850 and 1875. 

MANsERGH, NicuoLas. The Name and Nature of the Commonwealth: An Inaugural 
Lecture. Cambridge: At the University Press [Toronto: The Macmillan Company 
of Canada Limited]. 1954. Pp. 31. 45c. 

MarsHALL, GEoFFREY. What is Parliament? The Changing Concept of Parliamentary 
Sovereignty (Political Studies, II (3), Oct., 1954, 193-209). A discussion of the 
concept of parliamentary sovereignty in the Commonwealth. 

OL.ivierR, MAuRICE, comp. and ed. The Colonial and Imperial Conferences from 
1887 to 1937. 1. Colonial Conferences. II. Imperial Conferences, part I. III. Imperial 
Conferences, part II. Ottawa: Queen’s Printer. 1954. Pp. viii, 330; viii, 474; x, 487. 
To be reviewed later. 

SmmNeTr, WitLiAM Epwarp. Emergent Commonwealth: The British Colonies. 
Hutchinson’s University Library. London: Hutchinson [Toronto: McGraw-Hill Co. 
of Canada Ltd.]. 1955. Pp. 186. $1.95. A brief account of the Commonwealth, 
its origins and systems of government, with the main emphasis on the areas still 
in the colonial state. 

SoMERVELL, D. C., and Harvey, Heatuer. The British Empire and Commonwealth. 

London: Christophers [Toronto: The Ryerson Press]. 1954. Pp. 458, illus. $3.25. 

A new and revised edition of D. C. Somervell’s British Empire (1942). 


Il. CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


A., G. R. Towards an Atlantic Union (World Today, X (7), July, 1954, 310-20). 
A discussion of the potentialities for permanent union of the present North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 

BENHAM, FrREDERIC. The Colombo Plan (Economica, new series, XXI (82), May, 
1954, 93-112). Structure of the Plan and activities carried out under it. 

Duncannon, Lord. The Story of the Atlantic Committees (Quarterly Review, no. 
600, April, 1954, 163-76). An account of the voluntary unofficial organizations 
that have sprung up in the NATO countries. 

Greeninc, W. E. Great Britain, U.S.A., and Canada (Contemporary Review, 
no. 1069, Jan., 1955, 25-8). 
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The Nature of the Commonwealth: Is the Liberal Theory Obsolescent? (Round 
Table, no. 177, Dec., 1954, 9-14). A discussion of the effect of formal commitments 
in Western Europe and in Asia on the hitherto informal organization of the 
Commonwealth. 

Pearson, Lester B. Western European Union: Implications for Canada and NATO 
(International Journal, X (1), winter, 1954-5, 1-10). 

SatvaporI, Massimo. Les Origines de !OTAN (Revue internationale d Histoire 
politique et constitutionnelle, new series, no. 13, janv.-mars 1954, 7-52). 

United Kingdom, Central Office of Information. Alliance for Peace: The First Five 
Years of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. London: Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. 1954. Pp. 36. 2s. 

Warne, J. D. N.A.T.O. and Its Prospects. Army Quarterly Series. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger [Toronto: Smithers & Bonellie]. 1954. Pp. 117. $3.75. 


Ill. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


BERGENGREN, Roy FREDERICK. Crusade: The Fight for Economic Democracy in 
North America. In collaboration with AcNes C. GARTLAND and JaMEs W. Brown. 
With a foreword by Percy S. Brown. New York: Exposition Press [Toronto: S. J. 
Reginald Saunders]. 1952. Pp. 379, illus. $3.75. The story of the credit union 
movement in the United States and Canada. 

Les Cahiers des Dix, no. 19. Montréal. 1954. Pp. 299. Papers are listed separately 
in this bibliography. 

Canada and Dominion Sugar Company Limited. Redpath, One Hundred Years of 
Progress, 1854-1954. Montreal. 1954. Pp. 39 [4], illus. Free. Available from the 
Company, Chatham, Ont. 

Cuiarkx, S. D. The Frontier and Democratic Theory (Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada, XLVIII, 3rd series, 1954, Section II, 65-75). A discussion of 
similar forces in the political evolution of Canada and the United States, and the 
causes for the contrast in the political institutions that have developed in the two 
countries. 

CLever, W. G._ British-Canadian Military Medical Services (Canadian Army 
Journal, VIII (3), July, 1954, 141-54; VIII (4), Oct., 1954, 134-53). “This paper 
outlines briefly the development of an organization for the prevention of disease 
and the evacuation and the treatment of casualties in the British and Canadian 
Armies.” 

Denison, Merritt. The Barley and the Stream: The Molson Story. Research 
Associate, LEON TREPANIER. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart Limited. 1955. 
Pp. xvi, 398, illus. $5.00. To be reviewed later. 

Howarp, C. §. Canadian Banks in the United States (Canadian Banker, LXI (3), 
autumn, 1954, 94-100). Brief account of branches and agencies of Canadian banks 
in the United States, appending a list of such offices established from 1843 to the 
present. 

Leys, JAMEs FARQUHARSON. Major Robert Tait McKenzie: The Life of a Remarkable 
Man (Canadian Army Journal, IX (1), Jan., 1955, 96-106). Biography of the 
Canadian-born surgeon, physical educator, and sculptor. 

Roserts, Lesyre. From Three Men. Montreal: Dominion Rubber Co. Ltd. 1954. 
Pp. 55. A publication celebrating the centenary of the founding by three Mont- 
realers, Wiliam Brown, Ashley Hibbard, and George Bourn, of the firm that has 
developed into the present-day Dominion Rubber Co. 

Wane, F. Mason. The French Canadians, 1760-1945. Toronto: The Macmillan 
Company of Canada Limited. 1955. Pp. xvi, 1136. $6.00. To be reviewed later. 

Woopcocx, Georce. Cariboo and Klondike: The Gold Miners in Western Canada 
(History Today, V (1), Jan., 1955, 33-42). 
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(2) Discovery and Exploration 


BONNAULT, CLAUDE DE. Encore le Brief Discours: Champlain a-t-il été a Blavet 
en 1598? (B.R.H., LX (2), avril-mai-juin 1954, 59-69). 

Ditton, Ricwarp H., ed. An Alexander Mackenzie Letter, 1793 (British Columbia 
Historical Quarterly, XVI (3, 4), July-Oct., 1952, 209-10). A letter to Governor 
Simcoe of Upper Canada giving a brief account of Mackenzie’s trip from the Peace 
River to the Pacific. 

DunBABIN, THOMAS. Who Discovered the Columbia? (Beaver, outfit 285, winter, 
1954-5, 52-5). The author discusses the evidence relating to the discovery of the 
Columbia River. 

Lanctot, Gustave. Cartier en Nouvelle-France en 1524 (R.H.A.F., VIII (2), sept. 
1954, 213-119). 

MacDona.p, ALEXANDER E. “Sweet-water”: The Discovery and Mapping of the 
Great Lakes, 1522-1703: An Exhibition Held at the Royal Ontario Museum, 
March, 1954. Toronto: Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology. 1954. Pp. 11, with 
2 maps. 50c. Catalogue of an exhibition of maps from the collection of Dr. 
MacDonald. 

Marie DE SAINT-JEAN v’Ars, Soeur. A la recherche de la Mer du Nord: 1661 
(R.H.A.F., VIII (2), sept. 1954, 220-35). The attempt of Fathers Gabriel 
Druillettes and Claude Dablon to reach Hudson Bay in the summer of 1661. 

Rousseau, Jacques. L’Annedda et l'arbre de vie (R.H.A.F., VIII (2), sept. 1954, 
171-212). The author sets out the evidence and lists the literature relating to 
the identification of the tree used by Cartier as a remedy for scurvy. 


(3) New France 


Desrosiers, LEo-Paut. Préliminaires du massacre de Lachine (Cahiers des Dix, 
no 19, 1954, 47-66). 

Dovuvitte, RayMonp. Deux Officiers “indésirables” des troupes de la Marine 
(Cahiers des Dix, no 19, 1954, 67-98). A paper tracing the activities of Jacques- 
Francois de Bourgchemin and Frangois-Augustin de Chacornac, two French 
officers who served in New France. 

Grou.x, LioneLt. D’une transmigration des Canadiens en Louisiane vers 1760 
(R.H.A.F., VIII (1), juin 1954, 97-125). Text of a document setting forth a plan 
for evacuating the Canadians to Louisiana in the event of the loss of New France 
(pp. 119-25), and comments on the probable authorship of the document and 
on the enterprise itself. 

Hunter, Witi1AM A. The Ohio, the Indian’s Land (Pennsylvania History, XXI (4), 
Oct., 1954, 338-50). Indian claims to the disputed Ohio territories, in the French 
and Indian Wars. 

Kent, Donatp H. The French Occupy the Ohio Country (Pennsylvania History, 
XXI (4), Oct., 1954, 301-15). The French invasion and occupation of the Ohio 
country, 1753-5. 

Mu.xkearn, Lois. The English Eye the French in North America (Pennsylvania 
History, XXI (4), Oct., 1954, 316-37). A discussion of the French-English dispute 
in North America, 1613-1754. 

——— Half King, Seneca Diplomat of the Ohio Valley (Western Pennsylvania 
Historical Magazine, XXXVII (2), summer, 1954, 65-81). The part of the chief, 
Half King, in the struggle for the Ohio Valley, 1748-54. 

ROQUEBRUNE, ROBERT DE. Naissance du patriotisme canadienne (Amérique frangaise, 
XII (4), oct. 1954, 269-73). The author points to the year 1690, when Canada 
was defended by Canadians, as the beginning of a distinctively Canadian patriotism. 

Roy, ANToINE. Les Indiennes de Chateaubriand (Cahiers des Dix, no. 19, 1954, 
99-109). The author discusses the relations between the Indian tribes and the 
French traders, settlers, and soldiers. 

TrupeLt, Marcer. The Jumonville Affair (Pennsylvania History, XXI (4), Oct., 
1954, 351-81). A review of the evidence relating to the attack at Jumonville Glen, 
May 28, 1754. 
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(4) British North America before 1867 


Bates, GeorcE T. John Gorham, 1709-1751: An Outline of His Activities in Nova 
Scotia, 1744-1751 (Nova Scotia Historical Society, Collections, XXX, 1954, 
27-77). The part of Gorham and his Rangers in the protection of Annapolis Royal. 

Frecautt, Guy. La Déportation des Acadiens (R.H.A.F., VIII (3), déc. 1954, 
309-58 ). 

GaLBrRaITH, JOHN S. The Early wae of the Puget’s Sound Agricultural Company, 
1838-43 (Oregon Historical Quarter o> LV (3), Sept., 1954, 234-59). 

Gipson, JaMes A. The Choosing of the Capital of Canada (British Columbia 
Historical Quarterly, XVII (1, 2), Jan.—April, 1953, 75-85). 

Kerr, D. G. G., with the assistance of J. A. Grsson. Sir Edmund Head, a Scholarly 
Governor. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, in co-operation with Mount 
Allison University. 1954. Pp. xii, 259. $5.00. To be reviewed later. 

KNOLLENBERG, BERNHARD. General Amherst and Germ Warfare ( Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, XLI (3), Dec., 1954, 489-94). A review of the evidence con- 
cerning the supposed spreading of smallpox by the British among the hostile 
Indians during Pontiac’s Rebellion of 1763-4. 

Lanpon, Harry F. Bugles on the Border. Watertown, N.Y.: Watertown Daily 
Times. 1954. Pp. vi, 74, illus. “The story of the War of 1812 in northern New 
York.” To be reviewed later. 

LEFEBVRE, JEAN-JACQUES, comp. Quelques Capitaines de milice du gouvernement de 
Montréal pendant la guerre de l’Indépendance (B.R.H., LX (2), avril-mai-juin 
1954, 79-81). 

MauravLt, Oxivier. Louis-Hippolyte La Fontaine a4 travers ses lettres 4 Amable 
Berthelot (Cahiers des Dix, no 19, 1954, 128-60). The La Fontaine letters here 
discussed comprise mainly those written from Kingston in 1842-3 and from 
Toronto in 1849-51. 

Poutiot, Léon. Les Eveques du Bas-Canada et le projet d’Union, 1840 (R.H.A.F., 
VIII (2), sept. 1954, 157-70). The attempt of the Bishops of Lower Canada to 
prevent the Union of the Canadas. 

Ricu, E. E. The Hudson’s Bay Company and the Treaty of Utrecht (Cambridge 
Historical Journal, XI (2), 1954, 183-203). A discussion of the Hudson’s Bay 
clauses in the Treaty of Utrecht. 
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(5) Canada since 1867 


BALLANTYNE, Murray. French-Canadians and Confederation (Food for Thought, 
XV (2), Nov., 1954, 33-7). A brief examination of the French-Canadian attitude 
to the centralizing tendencies of the Canadian federation. 

BONENFANT, JEAN-CHARLES. Les Institutions politiques canadiennes. Culture 
populaire 9. Québec: Les Presses Universitaires Laval. 1954. Pp. 204. $2.00. 

Bowie, Ropert R., and Friepricn, Cari, eds. Studies in Federalism. Boston, 
Toronto: Little, Brown, and Company. 1954, Pp. xlii, 887. $16.50. Comparative 
studies of the constitutions of Australia, Canada, Germany, Switzerland, and the 
United States. 

Canada, Army Headquarters, Historical Section. The Battle of the Scheldt, 1944 
(Canadian Army Journal, VIII (4), Oct., 1954, 3-13). 

Davis, R. E.G. Canadian Social Work. Reprinted from the Social Work Year Book, 
1954 (New York). Ottawa: Canadian Welfare Council. 1954. Pp. 12. 15c. An 
article providing a historical background to the development of Canadian welfare 
services and describing today’s agencies and programmes. 

——— The Unfinished Task of Social Welfare in Canada. Reprinted from Proceedings 
of Canadian Conference on Social Work, 14th Biennial Meeting, Toronto, June 
24-26. 1954. Ottawa: Canadian Welfare Council. 1954. Pp. 16. 25c. 

Hopkins, E. R. Saving Parliament’s Time: Some Needed Reforms (Queen’s 
Quarterly, LXI (4), winter, 1955, 516-28). 

L.,G. The Pattern of Canadian Politics (World Today, X (4), April, 1954, 158-72). 
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Laskin, Bora. Our Civil Liberties: The Réle of the Supreme Court (Queen’s 
Quarterly, LXI, (4), winter, 1955, 455-71). 

McHenry, Dean E. Formal Recognition of the Leader of the Opposition in 
Parliaments of the British Commonwealth (Political Science Quarterly, LXIX (3), 
Sept., 1954, 438-52). Pages 443-7 deal particularly with the role of the Leader 
of the Opposition in the Canadian Parliament. 

MacNutrt, W. Stewart. Impressions of a Governor-General: Days of Lorne, from 
the Private Papers of the Marquis of Lorne 1873-1883 in the Possession of the 
Duke of foal at Inveraray Castle, Scotland. Fredericton, N.B.: Brunswick Press. 
1955. Pp. x, 262. $4.75. To be reviewed later. 

Ma tory, J. R. Cabinet Government in Canada (Political Studies, II (2), June, 
1954, 142-53). 

——— Social Credit and the Federal Power in Canada. Social Credit in Alberta, Its 
Background and Development, S. D. Cuarx, Editor, 5. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press. 1954. Pp. xiv, 204. $5.00. To be reviewed later. 

MENDELSOBN, RONALD. Social Security in the British Commonwealth: Great Britain, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand. London: University of London, The Athlone 
Press [Toronto: Clarke, Irwin & Company Limited]. 1954. Pp. xvi, 391. 

PLouFFE, ADRIEN. Un Mot sur deux lettres inédites (Mémoires de la Société Royale 
du Canada, XLVIII, 3e série, 1954, Section I, 19-27). A letter by Laurier and one 
by Bourassa, addressed to Dr Plouffe in 1916-17, published “parce qu’elles mettent 
bien en évidence le fossé profond qui existait entre les idées de Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier et celles de M. Bourassa.” 

Social Welfare Developments in Canada, 1953-54. Ottawa: Canadian Welfare 
Council. 1954. Pp. 28 (mimeo.). 50c. An outline of new legislation for social wel- 
fare, and new developments in private and public agencies. 

STANLEY, G. F. G. The Army Origin of the Royal Canadian Navy (Journal of the 
Society for Army Historical Research, XXXII (130), summer, 1954, 64-73). 

Varcog, Freperick. The Distribution of Legislative Power in Canada. Toronto: 
Carswell. 1954. Pp. xiv, 270. $7.75. 


IV. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 


(1) Newfoundland and the Maritime Provinces 


Harper, J. Russert. Ouigoudi: The Indian Village at the Mouth of the St. John, 
1604-1616 (Champlain and the St. John, 1604-1954, ed. Georce MacBeatu, Saint 
John, New Brunswick Historical Society, 1954, 27-9). 

Beck, J. Murray. The Party System in Nova Scotia (C.J.E.P.S., XX (4), Nov., 
1955, 514-30). A historical account. 

Cameron, H. L. New Maps of Historic Sites in Nova Scotia (Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Canada, XLVIII, 3rd series, 1954, Section II, 59-64). 

Ducre, ALEXANDRE. Acadie 1755-1955 (Relations, XIV (168), déc. 1954, 334-7). 

——— Le Premier Siécle de l’Acadie (Relations, XV (169), janv. 1955, 4-7). 

Fay, C. R. New Light on George Cartwright (Dalhousie Review, XXXIV (3), 
autumn, 1954, 298-302). Letters to Joseph Banks (1743-1820) from George 
Cartwright, dealing with Cartwright’s residence in Labrador during the 1770's 
and 1780's. 

——— Sir Joseph Banks (1743-1820) and Newfoundland (C.J.E.P.S., XXI (1), Feb., 
1955, 73-6). Letters to Banks concerning his preparations for his voyage to New- 
foundland and Labrador in 1766, the course of the voyage, and its results. 

Ganonc, W. F. A Visitor's Impressions of the Champlain Tercentary (Champlain 
and the St. John, 1604-1954, ed. Geonce MacBeatu, Saint John, New Brunswick 
Historical Society, 1954, 37). Reprint from Acadiensis, Jan., 1905, of an article 
dealing with the celebrations at Saint John, June 21-24, 1904. 

Harvey, D. C. Sir William Alexander and Nova Scotia (Nova Scotia Historical 
Society, Collections, XXX, 1954, 1-26). An account of the colonizing attempts of 
the Alexanders at Port Royal in the 1620's. 
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Howse, E. M. Newfoundland Past and Present (Canadian Banker, LXI (3), 
autumn, 1954, 101-11). 

Levy, HerMaNn Davy. A History of Sherwood in the County of Lunenburg. Truro, 
N.S.: The author, 16 Belgrade Terrace. 1953. Pp. 89, illus. $3.00. 

McKintey, Epcar E. The Memoirs of Robert Kent of Kent’s Island (now Pleasant 
Point), Halifax County, Nova Scotia: His Life from 1813 to 1840 (Nova Scotia: 
Historical Society, Collections, XXX, 1954, 120-50). The reminiscences of the 
son of the first settler on Kent’s Island, William T. Kent. 

MacNutt, W. S. The Making of the Maritime Provinces, 1713-1784. Canadian 
Historical Association Booklets, 4. Ottawa: The Association. 1955. Pp. 20. 25c. 
Morison, GENE. The Brandy Election of 1830 (Nova Scotia Historical Society, 

Collections, XXX, 1954, 151-81). 

Murpny, Micnaet P. Newfoundland’s Hall of Fame: St. John’s (Atlantic Guardian, 
XI (9), Nov., 1954, 5-7). The first in a series of articles giving brief biographies 
of famous Newfoundlanders. 

Nova Scotia, Bureau of Information. Historic Nova Scotia. Halifax. N.d. Pp. 99, 
illus. Free. 

Nova Scotia Historical Society. Collections. XXX. Halifax: The Society. 1954. 
Pp. xx, 229. The papers are listed separately in this bibliography. 

Ryan, Don. Musgrave Harbor (Atlantic Guardian, XI (7), Sept., 1954, 29, 31-2). 
A brief account of a Newfoundland fishing and farming community established 
a century and a quarter ago. 

Ryper, Huta. Jean de Poutrincourt, Baron St. Just (Champlain and the St. John, 
1604-1954, ed. Grorce MacBeatu, Saint John, New Brunswick Historical 
Society, 1954, 25). This article describes the attempts of Poutrincourt, a member 
of the Champlain expedition of 1604, to establish a permanent colony at Port 
Royal. 

a Hucu G. Perspective on Change in New Brunswick (Dalhousie Review, 
XXXIV (2), summer, 1954, 147-54). 

Warnwnricut, Kennepy B. A Comparative Study in Nova Scotian Rural Economy, 
1788-1872, Based on Recently Discovered Books of Account of Old Firms in 
Kings County, Nova Scotia (Nova Scotia Historical Society, Collections, XXX, 
1954, 78-119). The account books used in this study are those of Henry Magee 
& Sons, Horton Corner (Kentville), 1788-1806; Edgar Bishop, merchant, of 
Aylesford, 1865-7; and Lyons’ Inn, Kentville, 1867-72. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


DeroMe, Gaston. Jacques Barbeau (1796-1883), patriote de 1837-1838 (B.R.H., 
LX (2), avril-mai-juin 1954, 83-4). A brief biographical note. 

Histoire régionale—A propos des “Patriotes”: I, Des meurtres légendaires, par RoBERT- 
Lionet Sécurn; II, M. Séguin et “sa” vérité historique, par BERNARD DUFEBVRE 
(Revue de l'Université de Laval, IX (4), déc. 1954, 305-19). 

Lachine Society of Regional History. Lachine: A Brief History. Lachine, Que.: The 
Society, Manoir Lachine, 100 chemin Lasalle. 1953. Pp. 8. 25c. 

LAMONTAGNE, Paut-A. L/Histoire de Sillery, 1630-1950. Rédigé par Robert 
Rutty. Sillery, Qué. 1952. Pp. 117, illus. $1.75. 

LeLanp, Marine. Madame de Repentigny (B.R.H., LX (2), avril-mai-juin 1954, 
75-7). The author identifies as Madame de Repentigny the “gentlewoman of the 
city” of Montreal who redeemed a child captured by the Indians at Deerfield, 
Mass., in 1704. 

Lesace, GerMain. Notre Economie familiale depuis 1940 (Revue de [Université 
d’Ottawa, XXIV (3), juillet-sept. 1954, 299-314). The author discusses the trans- 
formation in the economy of the province of Quebec during and since the Second 
World War. 

PercivaL, W. P. The Province of Quebec: Where French and British Meet ( English- 

Speaking World, XXXVI (3), May, 1954, 21-3). 
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Picnette, J.-A. RoBert. Prudent-L. Mercure a-t-il écrit Vhistoire du Madawaska 
(R.H.A.F., 254-7). The claim of Prudent-L. Mercure, a descendant of one of 
the first settlers of Madawaska, to have been the first historian of Madawaska. 

Sécuin, Ropert-Lionet. Le Docteur Valois, un patriote ignoré (B.R.H., LX (2), 
avril-mai-juin 1954, 85-91). Biography of a Patriot of 1837. 

——— L'Ile aux Tourtes, avant-post de peuplement (R.H.A.F., VIII (2), sept. 1954, 
243-53). The first settlement of the eighteenth century. 

TrEPANIER, Léon. Dambourgés le “Balafré” (Cahiers des Dix, no 19, 1954, 233-62). 
Biography of Francois Dambourgés (1742-98), concerned particularly with the 
part he played as an officer in the Canadian militia in 1775 and a member of the 
first Quebec Legislative Assembly. 


(8) The Province of Ontario 


Brewster, WINFIELD. Hespeler Yarns: Odds and Ends about the Textile Trade at 
Hespeler, and Some of the People Who Were Concerned Therewith. Hespeler, 
Ont. 1953. Pp. 46 [23]. For private distribution only. 

——— J. aocle, New Hope, C.W. Hespeler, Ont. 1951. Pp. 34. Free. A history 
of Hespeler. 

CoLGATE, W1LL1aM, ed., with intro. and notes. Letters from the Honourable Chief 
Justice William Osgoode: A Selection from His Canadian Correspondence, 1791- 
1801: Part II (Ontario History, XLVI (3), summer, 1954, 149-68). For Part I 
of this correspondence, see volume XLVI (2), spring, 1954, 77-95. 

Cronin, Fercus. Adam Beck’s Fight for Public Hydro (Maclean’s, LXVII (12), 
June 15, 1954, 29, 51-4, 56-8). 

Davies, BLopweN. Ottawa. Toronto: McGraw-Hill Company of Canada Limited. 
1954. Pp. vi, 186. $3.95. 

DuMBRILLE, Dorotuy. Up and Down the Glens: The Story of Glengarry. Sketches 
by Sruart McCormick. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1954. Pp. viii, 139. $3.25. 
Finn, T. D., ed. Centenary of Ottawa, 1854-1954: “The Capital Chosen by a 
Queen.” Issued by the authority of the Board of Control and Council, City of 
Ottawa. 1954. Pp. 76, illus., map. 50c. Available from the City Clerk, Trans- 

portation Building, Rideau St., Ottawa. 

Fieminc, Roy F. An English Author on the Great Lakes (Inland Seas, X (4), 
winter, 1954, 235-42). The trip of William H. G. Kingston and his wife in the 
summer of 1853. 

GumLLet, Epwin C. Pioneer Inns and Taverns. I. Ontario, with Detailed Reference 
to Metropolitan Toronto and Yonge Street to Penetanguishene. With 235 illustra- 
tions. Toronto: The author. 1954. Pp. 240. $10.00. To be reviewed later. 

Havran, Martin J. Windsor—Its First Hundred Years (Ontario History, XLVI (3), 
summer, 1954, 179-86). 

Jacques, LyMan Bruce. Indian Legends of Muskoka and the North Country. 
Toronto: Canadian Historical Press, 159 Albertus Ave. 1953. Pp. 24, with maps. 
25c 


Kitchener-Waterloo Record: Kitchener's First 100 Years, 1854-1954. Kitchener, Ont. 
1954. Pp. 40, illus. 10c. Centennial supplement, June 22, 1954. 

Kyte, E. C., ed. Old Toronto: A Selection of Excerpts from Landmarks of Toronto 
by John Ross Robertson. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited. 
1954. Pp. xii, 346. $5.00. To be reviewed later. 

Lee, TuoMas E. The Discovery and Exploration of the Ancient Sheguiandah Site, 
Manitoulin Island (Inland Seas, X (3), fall, 1954, 155-62). 

Morrison, Nem F. Garden Gateway to Canada: One Hundred Years of Windsor 
and Essex County, 1854-1954. Foreword by Frep Lanpon. Toronto: The Ryerson 
Press. 1954. Pp. ix, 344. $5.00. To be reviewed later. 

MuLLEN, J. L. From Pine to Pine (Sylva, X (4), July-Aug., 1954, 4-9). An article 
tracing the development of the badlands areas of the Ontario countries of Russell 
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and Prescott, from the stands of white pine cleared by loggers and farmers in the 
nineteenth century to the present-day Larose County Forest. 

Ottawa as It Used to Be (Maclean’s, LXVII (13), July 1, 1954, 9-15). Rare 
photographs of Ottawa. 

Srantey, G. F. G. Un Ancien Registre paroissial ontarien (R.H.A.F., VIII (3), 
déc. 1954, 426-34). The register of births, marriages, and burials, 1747-52, of 
the parish of St-Francois, Fort Frontenac. 

STERLING, Dornotuy. Freedom Train: The Story of Harriet Tubman. Illustrated by 
Ernest CuricuLow. Garden City, N.Y., Toronto: Doubleday. 1954. Pp. 191. $2.75. 
“Includes an account of the settlement of refugee slaves in St. Catharines, Ont. 
before and during the American Civil War.” 

Toronto Civic Historical Committee. Historic Toronto. Toronto: The Committee, 
Old Fort York. 1953. Pp. [5], 55, illus., map. 50c. 

Wave, Ropert Witt1aM Gorman. Early History of Howick Township in Huron 
County. Gorrie, Ont. 1952. Pp. 64, illus. $1.25. 


(4) The Prairie Provinces 


BeresrorpD, H. E. Early Surveys in Manitoba (Papers Read before the Historical 
and Scientific So of Manitoba, series III, no. 9, 1954, 6-15). 

Bezanson, A. M. S ers Invade the Peace. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1954. 
Pp. vi, 209. $3.95. Pioneering days in the Peace River district. 

CAMPBELL, Marjorie Witkins. “Her Ladyship, My Squaw” (Beaver, outfit 285, 
autumn, 1954, 14-17). A discussion of the economic and social role of the Indian 
wives of white explorers and fur traders in the Northwest. 

Coins, Ropert. The Place the Gas Will Come from (Maclean’s, LXVII (13), 
July 1, 1954, 18-19, 61-2). An account of the town of Pincher Creek, Alberta. 
Decuene, A. M. French Participation in Early Alberta (Alberta Historical Review, 
II (4), Oct., 1954, 11-27). The part played by French-speaking Canadians in 

the exploration, settlement, and development of Alberta. 

Dempsey, Hucu A. Fort Ostell and the Riel Rebellion (Alberta Historical Review, 
II (3), July, 1954, 24-33). Activities of Indians and half-breeds of the Ponoka, 
Alberta, district during the uprising of 1885. 

Documents of Western History: The Agrarian Movement in the 1890's (Saskatchewan 
History, VII (2), spring, 1954, 51-5). A report of a speech by the Reverend 
James Moffat Douglas, detailing the complaints of the prairie farmers. 

——— Prices and Wages in 1890 (Saskatc nm History, VII (3), autumn, 1954, 
102-3). Tables of prices and wages in the Regina area in 1890. 

Epmonps, W. Everarp. The Establishment of the North West Mounted Police in 
Northern Alberta (Alberta Historical Review, II (4), Oct., 1954, 4-10). 

Fauixnor, C. V. Pioneer Rancher (Country Guide, Sept., 1954, 7, 50-1). Experi- 
ences of an early settler in the Medicine Hat area. 

FREMONT, DonaTiEN. Une Colonie de comtes frangais en Saskatchewan (Amérique 
frangaise, XII (5), nov.-déc. 1954, 360-70). The attempt of a group of French 
aristocrats to establish an agricultural settlement at Saint Hubert, Saskatchewan, 
in the 1880's and 1890's. 

——— Les Etablissements francais 4 Youest du lac Supérieur: esquisse de géographie 
humaine (Mémoires de la Société Royale du Canada, XLVIII, 3e série, 1954, 
Section I, 7-12). 

IstvanFFry, D. I. The History of Turner Valley (Alberta Historical Review, II (4), 
Oct., 1954, 28-39). 

Jounson, Grpert. Bavarian Folk Ways at Langenburg (Saskatchewan History, 
VII (3), autumn, 1954, 100-1). Brief notes about a German settlement in the 
vicinity of es Sask. 

——— James Moffat Douglas [1839-1920] (Saskatchewan History, VII (2), spring, 
1954, 47-50). An outline of the career of Senator Douglas of Tantallon, Sas- 
katchewan. 
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JouNsToNE, Barpara. Big Donald of the Blackfeet (Beaver, outfit 285, winter, 
1954-5, 20-2). The experiences of Donald MacDonald, a Hudson’s Bay trader, 
who spent thirty years in the Northwest in the employ of the Company. 

Kemp, H. Dovcias. Land Grants under the Manitoba Act (Papers Read before the 
Historical and Scientific Society of Manitoba, Series III, no. 9, 1954, 33-52). 
Lanctot, Gustave. Apercu des premiers peuplements de l'Ouest (Mémoires de 

la Société Royale du Canada, XLVIII, 3e série, 1954, Section I, 13-18). 

Lirset, SeyMour Martin. Democracy in Alberta (Canadian Forum, XXXIV (406), 
Nov., 1954, 174-7; XXXIV (407), Dec., 1954, 196-8). 

McCook, JAMes. Pioneers Preferred Pianos (Beaver, outfit 285, winter, 1954-5, 
9-11). The author singles out some instances of the trouble and expense many 
settlers in the west endured to take pianos to their new homes. 

MacGrecor, J. G. The Return of the Buffalo: Canada’s Purchase of the Pablo 
Herd (Alberta Historical Review, II (3), July, 1954, 4-15). An account of a 
purchase of buffalo in 1907, reproducing the document of agreement. 

MackenzigE, R. C. Historic Sites: Last Mountain House (Saskatchewan History, 
VII (2), spring, 1954, 56-9). An account of a Hudson’s Bay Company post, 
established in 1869 on the east shore of Last Mountain Lake, Saskatchewan. 

Macpuerson, C. B. Democracy in Alberta: A Reply (Canadian Forum, XXXIV 
(408), Jan., 1955, 223-5). 

Papers Read before the Historical and Scientific Society of Manitoba. Series III, no. 9. 
Edited by R. B. Mrrcuett and P. Yuzyx. Winnipeg. 1954. Pp. 80. Articles are 
listed separately in this bibliography. 

Ror, Frank Gitpert. The Alberta Wet Cycle of 1899-1903 (Agricultural History, 
XXVIII (3), July, 1954, 112-20). A homesteader in the Red Deer Canyon- 
Lacombe district of Alberta describes his experiences and observations of a suc- 
cession of wet years. 

Romantuk, Gus. Taking Root in Canada: An Autobiography. Illustrations by Gorpon 
Date. Riverton, Man.: The Author, Pp. 283, $4.00 (paper), $5.00 (cloth). The 
experiences of a Ukrainian immigrant in the Riverton area of Manitoba since his 
arrival in 1912. 

Roy, GapriELte. Souvenirs du Manitoba (Mémoires de la Société Royale du 
Canada, XLVIII, 3e série, 1954, Section I, 1-6). The author recalls her childhood 
in the French-Canadian community of Saint Boniface. 

Saskatchewan Archives Board. Directory of Saskatchewan Ministries, Members of 
the Legislative Assembly and Elections, 1905-53. Regina and Saskatoon. 1954. 
Pp. 133. $1.75. Distributed by the Saskatchewan talion Office, University of 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. 

SuarpP, Paut, F Massacre at Cypress Hills (Saskatchewan History, VII (3), autumn, 
1954, 81-99). An analysis of the clash between Indians and Americans, May, 1873. 

StaNLeEY, Georce F. G. French Settlement West of Lake Superior (Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Canada, XLVIII, 3rd series, 1954, Section II, 107-15). 

Stewart, Eruer. Early Days at Fort McPherson (Beaver, outfit 285, winter, 
1954-5, 39-41). Memories of Peel’s River post as related to the author by 
Loucheux Indians. 

Tattant, Curve. The North-West Mounted Police and the Barr Colony (Sas- 
katchewan History, VII (2), spring, 1954, 41-6). The work of the N.W.M.P. in 
assisting the Barr settlers in the winter of 1903-4. 

TéTREAULT, ALExts. Historic St. Albert: I, Its Foundation, 1861-1868; II, Highlights 
in the Development of Big Lake Settlement, 1868-1876 (Alberta Historical Review, 
II (2), April, 1954, 11-20; II (3), July, 1954, 16-23). 

UMFREVILLE, Epwarp. The Present State of Hudson’s Bay, Containing a Full De- 
scription of That Settlement, and the Adjacent Country; and Likewise of the Fur 
Trade, with Hints for Its Improvement, &c. &c. Edited with an Introduction and 


Notes by W. Stewart Wattace. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1954. Pp. xvi, 
122. $10.00. To be reviewed later. 
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(5) The Province of British Columbia 


BrsLanp, W. W. Atlin, 1898-1910: The Story of a Gold Boom (British Columbia 
Historical Quarterly, XVI (3, 4), July-Oct., 1952, 121-79). The author describes 
the gold rush to the Atlin Lake country of northern B.C., an offshoot of the rush 
to the Klondike. 

British Columbia Historical Association, Vancouver Section. Historic Yale, British 
Columbia. Vancouver. 1954. Pp. 32, illus. 50c. Available from A. B. Ramsey, 915 
West 23rd Ave, Vancouver 9, B.C. 

Cxark, Donatp H. Iron Interpreters (Beaver, outfit 285, autumn, 1954, 50-3). 
The early traders on the Pacific Coast frequently used their cannon to subdue 
warlike Indian tribes. 

Dovucias, GreorcE M., intro. and notes by. Royal Navy Ships on the Columbia 
River in 1839 (Beaver, outfit 285, autumn, 1954, 38-41). Captain Edward 
Belcher’s account of his trip by naval survey ship up the Columbia to Fort 
Vancouver. 

Fraser, GeorceE Jounston. The Story of Osoyoos, September 1811 to December 
1952. [Penticton, B.C.: Penticton Herald. 1952.] Pp. 212, illus. $2.50. Obtainable 
from Kaltens Studio, Osoyoos, B.C. 

GALBRAITH, JOHN S. James Edward Fitzgerald versus the Hudson’s Bay Company: 
The Founding of Vancouver Island (British Columbia Historical Quarterly, XVI 
(3, 4), July-Oct., 1952, 191-207). 

HarrincTon, Lyn, with photographs by Ricwarp HarrincTon. The Stikine River 
(Canadian Geographical Journal, XLIX (2), Aug., 1954, 48-57). An account of a 
trip up the river, with a description of the area and brief historical notes. 

Hacxinc, NorMAN. Steamboat Days on the Upper Columbia and Upper Kootenay 
(British Columbia Historical Quarterly, XVI (1, 2), Jan.-April, 1952, 1-51). The 
years of steamboat es in the Columbia-Kootenay Valley, 1886-1914, were 
the most prosperous and optimistic of the area’s history. 

Homes, H. Curusert. Some Notes on the Economic Past, Present, and Future 
of Vancouver Island ( British Columbia Historical Quarterly, XVI (1, 2), Jan.-April, 
1952, 53-66. 

IRELAND, WiLLarp E. Captain Walter Colquhoun Grant, Vancouver Island’s First 
Independent Settler (British Columbia Historical Quarterly, XVII (1, 2), Jan.- 
April, 1953, 87-121). 

Jorpon, Maset E. The Century Old Bastion at Nanaimo (Canadian Geographical 
Journal, XLIX (1), July, 1954, 18-19). “. . . the sole remaining feature of a fort 
established by the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1852-3.” 

Kitimat: A New City. Reprinted from the Architectural Forum, July, 1954. Pp. 32, 
illus. 

Lams, W. Kaye. Some Notes on the Douglas Family (British Columbia Historical 
Quarterly, XVII (1, 2), Jan.-April, 1953, 41-51). The family connections of Sir 
James Douglas of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

McTaccart, DonaLp Epcar, comp. Digest of British Columbia Case Law, Being 
the Cases Determined in the Courts tae ag sa Columbia and on Appeal Therefrom 
and Reported in The British Columbia Reports, Volumes 45 to 63 . . . and in 
Other Reports of British Columbia Cases during the Same Period. Compiled by 
direction of the Law Society of British Columbia. Vancouver: The Society. 1953. 
Pp. xevii, 746 columns. $15.00. 

Okanagan Historical Society. Seventeenth Report, 1953. Edited by Marcaret A. 
Ormssy. Kelowna, B.C.: The Society. 1953. Pp. 148. This Report reprints the 
articles which appeared in the first and second Reports of the Society, published 
in 1926 and 1927. 

OrmssBy, Marcaret A. The United Farmers of British Columbia—an Abortive Third- 
Party Movement (British Columbia Historical Quarterly, XVII (1, 2), Jan.-April, 
1953, 53-73). 
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Petit, Smney G. The Trials and Tribulations of Edward Edwards Langford 
(British Columbia Historical Quarterly, XVII (1, 2), Jan.-April, 1953, 5-40). 
Political struggles during the early years of the colony of Vancouver Island. 

Rew, J. H. Stewart. Mountains, Men and Rivers: British Columbia in Legend and 
Story. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1954. Pp. x, 229. $4.00. See p. 72. 

SMITHERAM, Henry ArTHUR. Know Thy Neighbour. Merritt, B.C.: The author. 
1953. Pp. 11, illus. 25c. An account of the Indians of Nicola Valley, B.C. Obtain- 
able from Merritt Drug & Book Store. 

Weir, Winirrep. David Thompson Camped Here (Beaver, outfit 285, autumn, 
1954, 29). A landmark of Thompson’s campsite on Lake Windermere. 

Wooncock, Georce. The Fur Empires of the North (History Today, IV (4), April, 
1954, 251-9). The part of the Hudson’s Bay Company in the development of the 
British North American territories west of the Rockies. 


(6) Northwest Territories, Yukon, and the Arctic 

Berton, Laura Beatrice. I Married the Klondike. Boston, Toronto: Little, Brown 
and Company. 1954. Pp. xii, 269. $4.50. The autobiography of a woman who 
went to Dawson City as a schoolteacher in 1907 and who remained in the Klondike 
area until 1932. 

CunyNcHAME, Francis. Lost Trail: The Story of Klondike Gold and the Man Who 
Fought for Control. London: Faber and Faber [Toronto: British Book Service 
(Canada) Ltd.]. 1953. Pp. 213, with maps and illustrations. $4.00. The life of 
Arthur Newton Christian Treadgold. 

Everer, B. F. Through Alaska’s Back Door. New York: Vantage Press [Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press]. 1954. Pp. 162. $3.50. 

Hixton, A. Cuerry. The Yukon. In collaboration with Pate H. Gopsei. Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press. 1954. Pp. xiv, 184, illus. $3.75. To be reviewed later. 

ILLINGworTH, FRaN«. Arctic Canada (Contemporary Review, no. 1070, Feb., 1955, 
113-16). 

——— New Deal for Canada’s Eskimos (Contemporary Review, no. 1066, Oct., 1954, 
234-7). 

Jacot, Micnaet. Oil Field on Top of the World (Imperial Oil Review, XXXIX (1), 
Feb., 1955, 2-6). A historical account of the Norman Wells refinery and oil field. 

Jenness, DiaMonp, et al. Enter the European: V, Among the Eskimos (Beaver, 
outfit 285, 24-38). The last of a series of articles on the contacts of white men 
with the natives of the New World. In addition to the main article contributed by 
Dr. Jenness, there are shorter articles presenting the viewpoints of missionaries 
and fur traders: “The Anglican Missionaries” by Rt. Rev. D. B. Marsu; “The 
Roman Catholic Missionaries” by Rev. AnTHUR Turpert, O.M.I.; and “The Fur 
Traders” by P. A. C. NicHoxs. 

La Crorx, Ropert pe. Mysteries of the North Pole. Translated from the French 
by Epwarp Frrzceracp. London: Muller. 1954. Pp. 216, illus., maps. A trans- 
lation of Les Disparus du péle (Paris, Editions Denoél, 1953). Concerns the 
expeditions of Franklin, Albanoff, Andrée, and Nobile. 

McApaM, EseN. Diary: I, March 17-April 11, 1898; II, September 16, 1898—January 
22, 1899; III, May 25-June 19, 1899 (Alberta Historical Review, II (2), April, 
1954, 2-10; II (3), July, 1954, 34-41; II (4), Oct., 1954, 40-8). Diary of a 
journey across the Canadian Northwest to the Yukon in 1898 and 1899. 

Patterson, R. M. Fort Simpson, McKenzie’s River (Blackwood’s Magazine, no. 
1661, March, 1954, 239-52). Personal experiences of the author in 1929, with 
— on the Fort in the 1830's and 40's, from correspondence of Hudson’s Bay 
traders. 

Porsitp, A. E. Land Use in the Arctic (Canadian Geographical Journal, XLVIII (6), 
June, 1954, 232-43; XLIX (1), July, 1954, 20-31). 

Sace, WALTER N., ed. “Record of a Trip to Dawson, 1898”: The Diary of John 
Smith (British Columbia Historical Quarterly, XVI (1, 2), Jan.—April, 1952, 
67-97 ). One of the few accounts describing the Stikine River route to the Klondike. 
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Vv. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


Aupet, Louts-Pumipre. Un Pensionnat a l’Hépital-Général de Québec—1725-1868 
(Revue de [Université Laval, IX (5), janv. 1955, 400-8). History of a school 
for girls. 

sendin, Jean. Regards sur la Société Royale du Canada: A Glance at the Royal 
Society of Canada (Minutes of Proceedings of the Royal Society of Canada, 
XLVIII, 3rd series, 1954, 43-57). The 1954 Presidential Address traces the 
origins, aims, and achievements of the Royal Society of Canada. 

Cuant, C. A. Astronomy in the University of Toronto: The David Dunlap Observa- 
tory. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1954. Pp. vi, 66. $2.00. 

Epwarps, Wi1aM X. The MacPherson-Tompkins Era of St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity (Canadian Catholic Historical Association, Report, 1953, 49-65). 

Fitteau, Gérarp. L’Education en Mauricie, 1852-1952 (La Société canadienne 
d'Histoire de l'Eglise catholique, Rapport, 1951-52, 65-84). 

Foster, Marcaret Heten. The First Fifty Years: A History of the University 
Women's Club of Toronto, 1903-1953. Toronto: The Club, 162 St. George St. 
1953. Pp. v, 50, $1.00. 

Macpuerson, C. B. L’Enseignement de la science politique au Canada (Revue 
frangaise de science politique, IV (2), avril-juin 1954, ». 

Satnt-Prenre, ArtHur. Léon Gérin, un disciple canadien de Frédéric Le Play 
(Mémoires de la Société Royal du Canada, XLVIII, 3e série, 1954, Section I, 
91-103). A discussion of the work and influence of Léon Gérin (1863-1951), 
“notre premier sociologue.” 

Sissons, C. B. The Rights of Minorities in a Democracy (Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada, XLVIII, 3rd series, 1954, Section II, 99-106). A discussion of 
the rights of minorities in the matter of education under the B.N.A. Act. 

Sowarp, F. H. Walter N. Sage and History in British Columbia (British Columbia 
Historical Quarterly, XVII (1, 2), Jan.—April, 1953, 1-3). 

Tupper, R. p—E H. Conservatorium of Music, 1904-1954 (McGill News, XXXV (4), 
a 1954, 21-2). Historical notes of the McGill Conservatorium and Faculty 
of Music. 

TuRNHAM, ALICE JOHANNSEN. The Passing of a Landmark (McGill News, XXXV 
(4), autumn, 1954, 17-19, 54-6). The ninety-year-old Joseph House, now part 
of the McGill campus and home of the David Ross McCord National Museum, is 
soon to be demolished. 

Watiace, W. G. “A Tassie Boy”: Fragment of a Biographical Sketch; with intro- 
duction and notes by W. S. WatLace (Ontario History, XLVI (3), summer, 1954, 
169-78). An account of the author’s education at Dr. Tassie’s School at Galt, 
and at the University of Toronto and Knox College, Toronto. 


VI. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


Bannon, Ricuarp V. Antoine Gaulin (1674-1770): An Apostle of Early Acadie 
(Canadian Catholic Historical Association, Report, 1952, 49-59). 

BaraBe, Paut-Henrt. Le Couronnement de Notre-Dame du Cap (La Société 
canadienne d'Histoire de l’Eglise catholique, Rapport, 1951-52, 85-95). 

BELANGER, Lionas. Riviére-du-Moulin: esquisse de son histoire religieuse. Pub- 
lications de la Société historique du Saguenay, no 14. Chicoutimi. 1953. Pp. 67. 75c. 

BerTranp, Lionet. Mgr. Labelle, apétre de la colonisation et fondateur de 
diocéses (Société canadienne d'Histoire de l’Eglise catholique, Rapport, 1952-3, 
35-42). 

Biron, Herve. Tableau de lEglise trifluvienne en 1852 (La Société canadienne 
d'Histoire de lEglise catholique, Rapport, 1951-52, 29-51). 

Bishop MacLean (Canadian Churchman LXXXI (14), July 15, 1954, 222). Historical 
notes on Anglican missionary work in Saskatchewan, dealing particularly with 
John MacLean, First Bishop of Saskatchewan. 

Boon, T. C. B. St. Peter’s Dynevor, the Original Indian Settlement of Western 
Canada (Papers Read before the Historical and Scientific Society of Manitoba, 
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series III, no. 9, 1954, 16-32). The history of a Church of England mission 
settlement, founded in 1831. 

Canadian Catholic Historical Association. Report, 1952. Ottawa. 1953. Pp. 103. 
Bound with La Société canadienne d'Histoire de TEglise catholique, Rapport, 
1951-52. Articles are listed separately in this bibliography. 

CHARLAND, THoMas. L’Interdit du pére Gonthier, O.P. (R.H.A.F., VIII (1), juin 
1954, 72-96). A review of a dispute carried on in the Catholic journals of Quebec 
in the early 1900's. 

Des Foréts, BENoit. Moines et moniales de Citeaux au Canada (Carnets viatoriens, 
XIX (3), juillet 1954, 211-26). 

Donacuy, JaMes A. Recollections and Reminiscences: Experiences of a Student 
Missionary (Saskatchewan History, VII (2), spring, 1954, 60-8). The work of a 
Presbyterian student missionary in the Eagle Hills, Bear Hills, and Eye Hill Creek 
districts of Saskatchewan in the period 1905-8. 

EpDMISON, JOHN ALEXANDER. St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church, Kingston, Ontario 
and Queen’s University. agin. Ont. 1953. Pp. 10. Free. An address at the 
congregational dinner, St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Kingston, on the occasion 
of the official opening of the William Gi Memorial Hall, May 14, 1953. 

Ganges, Salt Spring Island, B.C., St. Mark’s Church. St. Mark’s Church, Parish of 
Salt Spring Island. [Ganges, B.C. 1952.] Pp. 12, illus. 50c. A pamphlet marking 
the diamond jubilee of the church. 

Goprn, E. Monseigneur Thomas Cooke, missionnaire de la baie des Chaleurs, 1817- 
1823 (Société canadienne d’Histoire de lEglise catholique, Rapport, 1952-3, 43-8). 

GocuEN, Rocer. Jalons religieux en Acadie (Champlain and the St. John, 1604- 
1954, ed. Georce MacBeatu, Saint John, New Brunswick Historical Society, 
1954, 35-6). 

GooprEe.Low, J. C. Origins of the United Church of Canada in British Columbia 
(Bulletin: Records and Proceedings of the Committee on Archives of the United 
Church of Canada, no. 7, 1954, 28-37). 

Harrincton, G. J. Father Morriscy of Moody’s Point (Canadian Catholic His- 
torical Association, Report, 1952, 29-36). The life and work of a priest in New 
Brunswick (1841-1908). 

Hm, J. M. The Most Reverend Modeste, D.D., First Bishop of Vancouver Island 
(Canadian Catholic Historical Association, Report, 1953, 29-35). 

Jetré, Fernanv. La Voie de la Sainteté d’aprés Marie de l'Incarnation, Fondatrice 
des Ursulines de Québec. Publications de l'Institut de Missiologie, de l'Université 
d’Ottawa. Ottawa: Editions de l'Université. 1954. Pp. 226. $2.00. 

Jounson, C. H. Nova Scotia under the Eye of the Guardian (Nova Scotia Historical 
Society, Collections, XXX, 1954, 207-29). The Guardian was the unofficial news- 
paper of the Kirk of Scotland in the Maritimes from 1838 to 1851. 

Kennepy, P. J. The Church in Newfoundland (Canadian Catholic Historical 
Association, Report, 1952, 837-47). “. . . a sketch of ecclesiastical origins, terri- 
torial divisions of Church administration, the hierarchical order of succession and a 
— more detailed account of the erection of the Catholic Cathedral of St. 
John’s.” 

Kinc, Georce G. A Cree Indian Treasure (Bulletin: Records and Proceedings of 
the Committee on Archives of the United Church of Canada, no. 7, 1954, 22-7). 
The story of a baptismal certificate, dated 1843, written in Cree syllabic characters, 
and an account of the work of the missionary who wrote it, R. T. Rundle, 
missionary in what is now Alberta, from 1840 to 1847. 

LANDRIGAN, LAWRENCE. Peter MacIntyre, Bishop of Charlottetown, P.E.I. (Canadian 
Catholic Historical Association, Report, 1953, 81-92). 

MAcPHERSON, Mrs. Lypia Exiza. Historical Sketch of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of British Columbia, Commemorating Seventy Years of Service, 
1883-1953. Vancouver, B.C.: The author, 1061—24th St. Hollyburn, West Van- 
couver. 1953. Pp. 11. 10c. 
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MacraE, A. The Story of the Shrine (Oblate Missions, no. 34, July-Sept., 1954, 
11-14). The story of the shrine at Mission, B.C., built in 1892. 

Mary Licvort, Sister. Haliburton and the Uniackes, Protestant Champions of 
Catholic Liberty: A Study in Catholic Emancipation in Nova Scotia (Canadian 
Catholic Historical Association, Report, 1953, 37-48). 

MersEREAU, C. J. The First Missionary in Canada, Ennémond Massé (Canadian 
Catholic Historical Association, Report, 1952, 13-27). 

Mauravutt, Oxtver. Tableau du Canada religieux de 1852 (La Société canadienne 
d'Histoire de lEglise catholique, Rapport, 1951-52, 19-28). 

Micuaup, Marcuerite. Le Pére F.-X.-J. Michaud, grand curé, batisseur et organis- 
ateur (Société canadienne d'Histoire de TEglise catholique, Rapport, 1952-3, 
49-55). 

Miter, H. B. St. Patrick’s Church, Anglican, Hudson Bay, Saskatchewan, Canada: 
Golden Jubilee, 1903-1953. With an introduction by the Rt. Rev. HENRY MARTIN, 
Bishop of Saskatchewan. Hudson Bay, Sask. 1953. Pp. 49 (mimeo.). $1.00. 

OspornE, A. M. Charles French, Pioneer Missionary (Canadian Catholic Historical 
Association, Report, 1952, 77-86). The life of a Catholic missionary who served 
in Saint John from 1813 to 1827, and from then until his death (1851) in the 
United States. 

Ottawa, Parkdale United Church, Historical Records and Archives Committee of 
Session. These Sixty Years, 1892-1952: The Story of Parkdale United Church, 
Ottawa and Its Founding Congregations: A Diamond Jubilee Record of Christian 
Service and Achievement in Canada’s Capital. [Edited by Donatp W. THomson. 
Ottawa. 1952.] Pp. 31, illus. 75c. 

Parapis, WitFRID-H. Le Nationalisme canadien dans le domaine religieux: l’affaire 
de l’abbé Thavenet (R.H.A.F., VII (4), mars 1954, 465-82; VIII (1), juin 1954, 
3-24). “M. Thavenet, un Sulpicien . . . a été... le centre de tous les désaccords 
entre sa communauté et les ecclésiastiques canadiens entre 1794, l'année de son 
arrivée au Canada, et 1844, l’année de sa mort a Rome.” 

Povutiot, Lion. Une Lecon dhistoire d’Etienne Parent (B.R.H., LX (2), avril- 
mai-juin 1954, 71-3). An article by Etienne Parent in the Canadien of Feb. 7, 
1840, discussed the part of the clergy in the preservation of the French-Canadian 
culture. 

RamMBaup, ALFRED. La Vie orageuse et douloureuse de Mgr de Saint-Vaillier, 
deuxiéme évéque de Québec (1653-1727), (Revue de [Université Laval, IX (2), 
oct. 1954, 90-108). 

Ray, Marcaret. Brief of the Rice Lake Indians (Bulletin: Records and Proceedings 
of the Committee on Archives of the United Church of Canada, no. 7, 1954, 
38-40). A brief, prepared for the use of the missionary, James Evans, probably in 
1837, by the Ojibway Indians at Rice Lake Mission. 

——— An Indian Mission in Upper Canada (Bulletin: Records and Proceedings of 
the Committee on Archives of the United Church of Canada, no. 7, 1954, 10-18). 
An account of the St. Clair Mission at Sarnia, “during the four years, 1834 to 
1838, that James Evans presided over its destinies.” 

Rétir, ANDRE. A propos d'un anniversaire spirituel: les héroiques débuts de Marie de 
l'Incarnation au Canada, 1639-1654 (Revue de [Université d’Ottawa, XXIV (4), 
déc. 1954, 385-97). A discussion of the work in New France of an Ursuline nun. 

Roru, Wo.rcanc. Methodist Missions to the Germans in Canada, 1860-1881 
(Bulletin: Records and Proceedings of the Committee on Archives of the United 
Church of Canada, no. 7, 1954, 41-4). 

Rousseau, Jacques. De menus rites paiens de la forét canadienne (Cahiers des 
Dix, no. 19, 1954, 187-232). 

Saint MimiAM OF THE TEMPLE, SisteR. The Congregation of Notre Dame in Early 
Nova Scotia (Canadian Catholic Historical Association, Report, 1953, 67-80). 

Suaw, J. G. Devotion to Our Lady at Cap de la Madeleine (Canadian Catholic 


Historical Association, Report, 1952, 61-75). A history of the shrine of Cap de la 
Madeleine. 
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Suptey, Nan. Anna and the Indians. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1955. Pp. viii, 
238. $3.75. The story of Anna Gaudin, the wife of a pioneer missionary in 
northern Manitoba. 

La Société canadienne d'Histoire de l’'Eglise catholique. Rapport, 1951-52. Ottawa. 
1953. Pp. 106. Bound with Canadian Catholic Historical Association, Report, 1952. 
Articles are listed separately in this bibliography. 

Tessier, ALBERT. Luc Desilets, un des “fanaux de téle” de Mgr Lafléche (Cahiers 
des Dix, no 19, 1954, 161-86). A study of the career and opinions of Abbé 
Desilets, based largely on his communications during the period 1870-85, to 
the Bishop of Three Rivers on the subject of Gallicanism in the Canadian Church. 

TuéRvuLt, Yvon. Mandements des Evéques de Trois-Riviéres (La Société cana- 
dienne d’Histoire de l'Eglise catholique, Rapport, 1952-53, 53-64). An analysis 
of the mandements of the first four bishops, covering the period 1852-1945. 

Tmwy, ArtHur. Notable Churches (Canadian Churchman, LXXXI (20-24), Oct. 
21-Dec. 16, 1954; LXXXII (1-4), Jan. 6-Feb. 17, 1955). A series of articles on 
churches in the Diocese of Toronto, including Christ Church of Campbellford 
(Oct. 21, 1954, 354); St. James Cathedral (Nov. 4, 1954, 368-91); St. Jude’s 
(Nov. 18, 1954, 399-400); St. George’s, Georgina (Dec. 2, 1954, 428-9); St. Mark's, 
Toronto (Dec. 16, 1954, 462-3); St. Thomas, Toronto (Jan. 6, 1955, 12-13); 
Saint Barnabas, Chester (Jan. 20, 1955, 36-7); St. Matthew's, Eatonville (Feb. 3, 
1955, 61-2); Church of the Holy Trinity (Feb. 17, 1955, 84-5). 

TrupeL, Marcet. Une Campagne de I’apostat Chiniquy en 1859 (Revue de 
[Université Laval, IX (3), nov. 1954, 187-97). The attempt of the former priest, 
Charles Chiniquy, to win converts in Quebec to his new Eglise catholique 
chrétienne. 

——— Les Eglises ont-elles souffert de la Conquéte? (R.H.A.F., VIII (1), juin 1954, 
25-71). Only a relatively few churches, and those in the battle area, suffered 
damage or destruction during the British attack on Canada, 1759. 

—-—— Les Ursulines de Québec sous le régime militaire, 1759-1764 (Culture, XV 
(1), mars 1954, 17-28; XV (2), juin 1954, 123-40). 

Woontey, E. C. The Location of Early Protestant Churches in Montreal ( Bulletin: 

Records and Proceedings of the Committee on Archives of the United Church of 

Canada, no. 7, 1954, 19-21). 


VIII. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


ARCHER, JOHN. Legislative Library of Saskatchewan (Canadian Library Association 
Bulletin, XI (4), Feb., 1955, 147-8). 

BANNERMAN, JAMES. He Collects Canada (Maclean’s, LXVII (13), July 1, 1954, 
24-6, 28, 30). An article on the life and work of Sigmund Samuel, founder of the 
Canadiana Gallery of the Royal Ontario Museum. 

Birt, J. D. M. The Polar Regions in Literature (British Book News, no. 174, 
Feb., 1955, 789-93). A brief outline of the literature concerning the polar regions. 

Bontiuier, HELEN R., comp. A Bibliography of the Printed Writings of Walter 
Noble Sage ( British Columbia Historical Quarterly, XVII (1, 2), Jan.—April, 1953, 
127-37). 

Bowman, Frep. A Bibliography of Canadian Numismatics. Ottawa: Canadian 
Numismatic Association. 1954. Pp. 35 (mimeo.). $1.50. Available from V. W. 
O’Connor, Treasurer, 491 Pleasant Park Road, Ottawa. 

Boye, Georce. Report of the Archivist-Historian (Bulletin: Records and Proceed- 
ings of the Committee on Archives of the United Church of Canada, no. 7, 1954, 
6-9). A report on the Archives of the United Church. 

Bravutt, Lucien. Bibliographie d’Ottawa (Revue de [Université d’Ottawa, XXIV 
(3), juillet-sept. 1954, 345-75). Manuscript collections, published books, and 
articles dealing with the Ottawa Valley. 


Canada, Public Archives, Manuscript Division. Preliminary Inventory, Manuscript 
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Group 19: Fur Trade and Indians, 1763-1867. Ottawa: Queen’s Printer. 1954. 
Pp. 30. 50c. 

on Preliminary Inventory, Record Group 8: British Military and Naval Records. 
Ottawa: Queen’s Printer. 1954. Pp. 28. 50c. 

Canadian Library Association, Microfilm Committee. Preliminary Microfilm Cata- 
logue, 1955. Ottawa: The Association. 1954. Pp. 22 (mimeo.). 

Conference Reports (Bulletin: Records and Proceedings of the Committee on Archives 
of the United Church of Canada, no. 7, 1954, 45-52). Reports of acquisitions to 
the Conference Archives of the Maritimes, Montreal and Ottawa, Hamilton, 
London, Alberta, and British Columbia Conferences of the United Church, pre- 
pared by the Conference Archivists. 

Fits, Eprrn. Recent Acquisitions in the Manuscript Collection of the Toronto 
Public Library (Canadian Library Association Bulletin, XI (2), Oct., 1954, 56-8). 

Gooveve, H. T. Cambridge Military Library (Canadian Army Journal, VIII (3), 
July, 1954, 111-13, 160). An article outlining the history of the Cambridge 
Military Library, Halifax, founded in 1817. 

GicuEre, Georces-Emite. Sous les auspices du gouvernment canadien (R.H.A.F., 
VIII (3), sept. 1954, 359-79). An account of the circumstances surrounding the 
publication of the 1858 edition of Relations des Jésuites. 

Harpy, W. G. My First Book (Canadian Author and Bookman, XXX (2), summer, 
1954, 9-11). This account includes biographical notes and a bibliography of 
Dr. Hardy's works. 

Husacu, Ropert R. They Saw the Early Midwest: A Bibliography of Travel 
Narratives, 1722-1850; 1673-1850 (Illinois State Historical Society, Journal, 
XLVI (3), autumn, 1953, 283-9; XLVII (4), winter, 1954, 385-97). These 
bibliographies, compiled from Midwestern historical journals, include diaries, 
a and travel narratives of a number of early French explorers. 

Kapian, LawreNcE S. NATO and Its Commentators: The First Five Years (Inter- 
national Organization, VIII (4), Nov., 1954, 447-67). A survey of the literature 
dealing with the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Keri, Dorts AMELIA Parkin. Chatham’s Thirteen Public Libraries from 1839-1903. 
Written for the fiftieth anniversary of the Chatham Public Library and the 
hundredth anniversary of the Mechanics’ Institute. Photographs by ALex. Ross; 
drawings by Joan Irvine. Chatham, Ont.: Public Library. 1953. Pp. 16, illus. 

MaLcHELosse, Gérarp. La Bibliothéque acadienne (Cahiers des Dix, no 19, 1954, 
263-86). A discussion of works concerning the Acadians. 

Micuaup, Marcuvertre. Le Musée de la Cathédrale de Moncton: ses souvenirs 
historiques (R.H.A.F., VIII (2), sept. 1954, 236-42). 

Mor, Victor. Propos de bibliophile, II (Cahiers des Dix, no 19, 1954, 11-46). 
The author continues the discussion, begun in the Cahiers of 1953, of early 
printed works in Canada, dealing in this article with Montreal, Upper Canada, 
and the West. 

Morrison, A. S. Literature in Manitoba, 1870-1930 (Papers Read before the 
Historical and Scientific Society of Manitoba, Series III, no. 9, 1954, 69-80). 

Museums of Alberta (Within Our Borders, VII (6), Sept. 1, 1954, 1-2). 

New Brunswick Museum. Annual Report, 1953. Saint John. 1954. Pp. 45. 

Ontario Historical Society, Museums Committee. Museums of Ontario (Ontario 
History, XLVI (3), summer, 1954, 189-95). A descriptive list of 43 museums in 
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Peet, Bruce. The Shortt Collection of Canadiana (Canadian Library Association 
Bulletin, XI (4), Feb., 1955, 146). A collection in the possession of the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan Library. 

PicKERSGILL, J. W. The Bronfman Collection of Canadiana, Major Contribution to 
the Source Material of History of the Country (Canadian Jewish Review, XXXVI 
(52), Sept., 24, 1954, 8, 123-5). 

Pierce, Lorne. The House of Ryerson, 1829-1954. Foreword by C. H. Dickinson. 
Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1954. Pp. x, 52. 
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Rupnyc’xyy, J. B. Ukrainian Libraries in Canada. Ukrainian Free Academy of 
Sciences, UVAN Chronicle series, no. 12. Second revised edition. Winnipeg. 
1954. Pp. 48. 50c. Text in Ukrainian, with — résumé. 

SAINT-MarTIN, Louts-PH. L’Histoire du Canada de F.-X. Garneau et la critique 
(R.H.A.F., VIII (3), sept. 1954, 380-94). 

Scott, Joun. The Dead Sea Scrolls (McGill News, XXXV (4), autumn, 1954, 25, 
52-4). A portion of the Dead Sea Scrolls are in the possession of McGill University. 

Société des Ecrivains canadiens. Bulletin bibliographique, année 1953. Montréal: 
Editions de la Société. [1954.] Pp. 126. 

Spry, IRENE M. Canada as Its Writers See It (English-Speaking World, XXXVI (3), 
May, 1954, 32, 35-6). A discussion of some recent works on Canada. 

Tuomas, Lewis. The Archives of Saskatchewan (Canadian Library Association 
Bulletin, XI (4), Feb., 1955, 140-1). 

Wattace, W. S. The Historians of Canadian Banking (Canadian Banker, LXI (2), 
spring-summer, 1954, 72-7). A survey of the literature dealing with the history of 
Canadian banking. 

——-— comp. The Ryerson Imprint: A Check-list of the Books and Pamphlets 
Published by the Ryerson Press since the Foundation of the House in 1829. Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press. 1954. Pp. ii, 141. 


VII. GENEALOGY 


Dewey, Emity Foss Beat, comp. Dickson, Scotch-Irish, Connecticut 1719, Nova 
Scotia 1761, California 1865: Descendants of Charles and Amelia Bishop Dick- 
son of Onslow, Nova Scotia. Boston, Mass. 1953. Pp. 177, illus., maps. Limited 
ed., Goodspeed’s Book Store, 18 Beacon St., Boston. 

Dovvit_e, RayMonp, Hélie Grimard (Mémoires de la Société généalogique Cana- 
dienne-frangaise, VI (1), janv. 1954, 15-25). Biography of a settler at Three 
Rivers in the 1640’s, and an account of his descendants. 

GaLuantT, Patrice. Généalogie du Sénateur Philippe Landry, surnommé le Grand- 
pére des petit Franco-Ontariens (Mémoires de la Société généalogique canadienne- 
frangaise, VI (1), janv. 1954, 33-9). 

LEFEBVRE, JEAN-JACQUES. Un Mariage militaire 4 Montréal en février 1795: Saint- 
George Dupré et Curot (B.R.H., LIX (4), oct.-nov.-déc. 1953, 199-203). The 
author identifies the officers present at a military wedding in 1795. 

Ricuarp, Louis. Les Richards, d’Acadie (Mémoires de la Société généalogique 
canadienne-frangaise, VI (1), janv. 1954, 25-32). An account of the family of 
Michel Richard, who settled at Port Royal in 1654. 

WELDON, WitiaM S. The Family of Weldon in Canada, 1732-1952, Including the 
First Progenitor in England, in 1066 A.D. Altona, Man.: D. W. Friesen. 1953. 
Pp. x, 126, illus. $4.50. 











NOTES AND COMMENTS 


PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO ETHNOLOGY, ANTHROPOLOGY, AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY 


In the early days of historical studies in Canada, Professor Wrong recognized 
the necessity of listing publications pertaining to Canadian history and its 
many ramifications. One of the sections which he organized dealt with publica- 
tions in all branches of anthropology. The first compiler was Dr. D. Jenness, 
but since 1925 this section has been prepared annually by Professor T. F. 
Mcllwraith. It is perhaps not unfair to stress that this long range of compre- 
hensive bibliographic listings has contributed materially to the work of scholars 
dealing with all aspects of Canadian Indian life, of value alike to historians 
and anthropologists. In recent years the development of strictly historical work 
has made increasing demand upon space in the Review, and at the same time 
an increase in outlets for anthropological articles has lessened the significance 
of this list appearing in a historical journal. For a number of years, the National 
Museum of Canada has published anthropological articles in its Annual Report, 
and this appears to be a logical place for this publication. Accordingly, the 
annual list is being discontinued from the Canapian HistoricaL Review and 
it is expected that it will appear regularly henceforth in the Annual Report of 
the National Museum of Canada. As this long association ends, the Editors of 
the Review, speaking for themselves and their predecessors, wish to thank 
Professor Mcllwraith for his unfailing courtesy and co-operation. In a more 
restricted way, the Review will continue to notice some of the important work 
done in these fields in the future. 


CANADIAN LiBRARY ASSOCIATION MICROFILM PROJECT 


The Microfilm Committee of the Canadian Library Association has issued 
volume I, no. 1, of its Microfilm News Notes which includes a preliminary 
catalogue of the titles most recently microfilmed. These include twenty-five 
titles of Niagara Peninsula newspapers, covering the period 1799 to 1898. 
Five other newspapers are listed, one of which—the Berliner Journal, Berlin 
(Kitchener), Ont., 1859-79—is the first Canadian foreign language newspaper 
microfilmed by the Committee. Among other titles listed is Mackenzie’s Gazette, 
published by William Lyon Mackenzie at New York and Rochester, 1838-40. 
Some of the files of the Niagara Peninsula newspapers are disappointingly 
broken, and the Association would welcome any information assisting in the 
location of the missing numbers. Such information or orders for the purchase 
of films should be addressed to Mrs. John C. McDonald, Canadian Library 
Association, 46 Elgin Street, Room 40, Ottawa. 


MipweEst CONFERENCE ON BriTISH HISTORICAL STUDIES 


This Conference was formed at a meeting held at the University of Chicago 
on Nov. 13, 1954. Representatives from three universities in Ontario and 
Manitoba were among those present. The conference will meet in Chicago 
once a year, for two days, the first meeting to be held in November, 1955. 
This meeting will probably consist of three sessions, permitting a variety of 
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programmes: scholarly papers of some length, shorter papers reporting recent 
research, and discussion of teaching methods and courses and research problems 
and facilities. The officers include: Chairman, Herbert Heaton, University of 
Minnesota; Secretary, C. L. Mowat, University of Chicago. Richard Glover, 
University of Manitoba, is a member of the programme committee. 


THE FRANKLIN PAPERS 


The organization responsible for the editing of The Papers of Benjamin 
Franklin sponsored by the American Philosophical Society and Yale University 
has been completed. An appeal to libraries, collectors, and other individuals 
possessing any letters by or to Benjamin Franklin or other manuscript material 
by him has been made by the sponsors of the project. Such owners are invited 
to co-operate with this undertaking by informing the editor of their holdings 
and making them available for photographic reproduction and ultimate inclusion 
in the edition. Communications regarding Franklin manuscripts should be 
addressed to Professor Leonard W. Labaree at Yale University Library, Room 
230, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Loca. HIsTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Ontario Historical Society. The annual meeting was held in Ottawa in June, 
1954. President, Leslie R. Gray; Secretary-Treasurer, J. C. Boylen, 206 Huron 
Street, Toronto 5. 

The Women’s Canadian Historical Society of Ottawa. President, Margaret 
Wilson; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. F. W. Fee, 28 Aylmer Ave., Apt. 2, 
Ottawa. 


The Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society. Among recent talks given before 
the Society were: “The MacNab” by the Rev. T. Melville Bailey, “Who were 
the Five Johns” by Dr. William M. Cody, and “History and Conservation in 
Ontario” by Verschoyle Blake. President, John M. Cowan; Secretary, Mary H. 
Farmer, 83 Charlton Ave. W., Hamilton. 
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